Editorial . . . 


SAD  STORY — Becky  sits  at  her  typewriter  tapping?  out 
i sad  story,  a story  of  the  tragic  automobile  death  of  a 
fjBYU  coed,  a story  that  neednt  be  written  if  BYU  stu- 
ilents  drive  carefully  in  traveling  to  their  homes  all 
9 )ver  the  nation. 

HOW  MANY  OBITS? 


I sat  down  to  write  a story  about  a car  accident.  Three 
U students  had  been  injured.  Maybe,  it  was  just  a hunch,  I 
fht  to  check  with  their  roommates  to  make  sure  there  was 
change  in  their  conditions. 

THE  GIRL  who  answered  the  phone  had  a low,  expression- 
> tone  in  her  voice.  She  told  me,  “Well,  there’s  no  difference 

any  *of  the  others,  but  died  at  five  o’clock.  They 

t called  us.” 

This  wasn’t  an  accident  story  any  longer.  It  was  an  obit- 

•y. 

had  the  heartless  task  of  trying  to  get  from  shocked  room- 
tes  and  friends  the  story  of  a life  that  had  ended  with  hideous 
gedy  in  only  21  years. 

I PUT  MY  QUESTIONS.  Only  long  silence  and  the  muffled 
nd  of  a hand  sliding  over  the  mouthpiece  answered  me. 
ally,  a man’s  voice.  “Could  you  call  back  later?  These  girls 
really  too  upset  to  talk  to  anyone.  This  is  the  landlord.” 

So  it  is  late  at  night.  With  the  umpteenth  late  pass  in  my 
;ket,  I sit  alone  in  the  hot  Universe  office.  Can  the  room- 
tes  talk  now?  No,  not  really.  The  landlord  tells  what  he 
)ws.  The  mortuary  gives  the  information  it  has.  I have  the 
e facts  and  that’s  what  I will  use.  My  story  won’t  give  the 
jsh”  that,  would  make  this  girl  seem  real.  It  isn’t  done  that 
y. 

YET  SHE  IS  REAL  to  me  and  she  haunts  me.  I think  about 
death:  riding  along  on  a sun-spackled  Saturday,  sipping 
m a Dairy  Queen  straw,  laughing  with  friends  from  home. 
2n  that’s  all. 

And  this  is  the  haunting  thing,  the  way  this  sudden  violent 
ith  cuts  like  a knife  through  the  lives  of  people  who  share, 
h all  of  us,  the  smug  feeling,  “It  won’t  happen  to  me.” 
THEY  JUST  FINISHED  washing  their  car,  or  they  are  dis- 
sing  the  baseball  team’s  refusal  to  play  on  Sunday,  or  they 
planning  a cheese  demonstration  for  Wednesday’s  foods 
35. 

They  are  going  home,  with  images  of  beach  parties  and 
istruction  jobs  and  missions  drifting  idly  through  their  heads. 
3n  . . . 

YOU  CAN  SEE  that  I don’t  like  this  job.  It  makes  me  think 
much. 

Besides,  I know  it  will  happen  again.  Someone  else  will 
late  at  night,  doing  the  same  thing  I am  now,  about  the  same 
d cf  person  who  w’as  living  the  same  kind  of  life. 

I’m  glad  I won’t  have  to  write  that  story. 

BECKY  FILLMORE 

!ve  State  National  Guard  Alert 
allows  Sabotage  Dynamiting 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  May  29  (UPI)— The  FBI,  state 
I private  authorities  worked  together  today  trying  to  solve 
; mysterious  sabotage  dynamiting  of  three  important  com- 
nication  facilities  in  Utah.  The  explosions  set  off  a Na- 
lal  Guard  and  police  alert  at  other  key  telephone  installa- 
is  in  the  nation. 

THE  NEAR-SIMULTANEOUS  explosions  at  two  un- 
nned  microwave  stations  and  a cable  relay  station  at  re- 
te  knolls,  Wendover  and  Cedar  klountain  in  western  Utah 
about  9 a.m.  yesterday  was  labeled  deliberate  by  a police 
icial. 

“It  is  definitely  not  the  work  of  a crackpot,”  said  Supt. 
le  Tyatt  of  the  Utah  Highway  Patrol. 

Hl'NDREDS  OF  NATIONAL  guardsmen  stood  watch 
ay  at  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  stations  in  six 
tes — Utah,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Wyoming  and  New 
xico.  State  police,  sheriff’s  deputies  and  private  guards 
it  special  watch  at  stations  in  California,  Michigan,  Ar- 
ises, Illinois  and  perhaps  other  states  where  officials  were 
(Continued  on  page  3) 
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The  Culmination  . . . 


last  Week  Brings  Fun  for  Seniors 


With  senior  activities  all  but , 
over,  the  senior  breakfast  will 
be  the  last  informal  get-togeth- 
er of  the  class  of  ’61. 

THE  BREAKFAST  will  be 
held  Friday  at  7 a.m.  in  the 
multi-purpose  area  of  Smith 
Family  Living  Center.  Reserva- 
tions may  be  made  for  seniors 
and  their  parents  at  the  reserva- 


tion table  in  the  Smith  Family 
Living  Center. 

The  culmination  of  the  week’s 
activities  and  four  years’  work 
will  be  held  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day in  Smith  Fieldhouse.  Bac- 
calaureate on  Thursday  and 
Commencement  on  Friday  will 
begin  at  7:30  p.m.  The  academ- 
ic procession,  with  administra- 


President-Elect  Names 
New  Cabinet  Members 

Final  appointments  have  completed  membership  on  the 
studentbody  president’s  Executive  Cabinet  for  next  year. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  Henry  Heilesen  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Clayne  Robison  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  and  a member  of  the  cabinet. 


Flections  chairman  will  be  Floyd  Braunberger,  and  John 
Woodward  will  serve  as  academic  emphasis  chairman.  Final 
appointment  is  that  of  Shirley  Nissen  as  student  participa- 
tion chairman. 

The  Executive  Cabinet  serves  as  an  advisory  body  to  the 
studentbody  president  and  handles  specific  areas  of  student 
activity. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  ROBISON  has  gained  legal  experience 
as  IOC  Prosecuting  Attorney.  He  is  in  A Cappella  Choir,  Blue 
Key  and  Goldbricker  social  unit.  Robison  is  a junior  in 
English  from  Boise,  Idaho. 


Elections  chief  Braunberger  is  a transfer  student  from 
Weber  College  in  Ogden  where  he  lives.  He  worked  on  elec- 
tions committee  this  year  and  is  a junior  elementary  educa- 
tion major. 


WOODWARD,  ACADEMIC  emphasis  chairman,  is  a 
junior  in  chemical  engineering.  He  is  from  Provo  and  is  a 
member  of  Blue  Key,  Phi  Kappa  Phi  and  Delta  Phi. 

Miss  Nissen,  participating  chairman,  has  spent  three 
years  in  the  Senate  as  class  representative.  Senator  and  par- 
iimentarian.  She  is  serving  as  president  of  Azyan  Tzata 
social  unit.  She  is  a junior  English  major  from  Idaho  Falls, 
j Idaho. 


Committee  Picks 
Homecoming  Title 

“Our  Best  Years  Unfurl*’ 
will  be  the  theme  of  Home- 
coming at  Brigham  Y’oung 
University  next  fall,  accord- 
ing to  Paul  E.  Felt,  general 
chairman,  and  Gary  Com- 
stock, student  chairman. 

Homecoming  Week,  Oct.  30- 
Nov.  4,  will  include  many  spe- 
cial a c t iv  i t i e s including 
dances,  assemblies,  parades, 
frolics,  queens  and  openhouses. 
The  climax  will  be  the  foot- 
ball game  between  BY’U  and 
Utah  State  University. 


U.S.  Gives  In, 
Russ  Still  Balk 

GENEVA,  May  29  (UPI)  — 
The  United  States  and  Britain 
offered  today  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  on-site  inspections  they 
want  from  20  to  12  a year  in  a 
major  concession  designed  to  get 
the  deadlocked  test  ban  confer- 
ence off  dead-center. 

But  the  first  Soviet  reaction 
was  not  hopeful.  The  Russians 
said  that  although  the  West  had 
modified  its  position  the  new 
plan  was  not  “important.” 


tion,  faculty  and  graduates  in 
cap  and  gown,  will  begin  at  7 
p.m.  on  the  quad  in  front  of  the 
McKay  Bldg,  and  will  proceed 
down  the  hillside  ramp  to  the 
fieldhouse. 

PRESIDENT  Henry  D.  Moyle, 
of  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Church,  will  give  the  baccalau- 
reate sermon  and  will  receive 
the  honorary  doctor  of  humani- 
ties degree  at  commencement. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of 
Arizona  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address,  and  will  re- 
ceive the  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree.  Dr.  Allen  Ochsner, 
noted  surgeon,  will  receive  the 
honorary  doctor  of  science  de- 
gree. 

MUSIC  will  be  provided  for 
baccaluareate  by  the  Madrigal 
Singers,  for  Commencement  by 
the  University  Chorale. 

Valedictorian  David  Paulsen 
will  address  the  graduating  sen- 
iors at  baccalaureate. 

Two  Earn 

Efficiency 

Recognition 

Seniors  Joan  Thomander  and 
Richard'  Stratton  recently  re- 
ceived the  Provo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  efficiency  awards 
annually  presented  to  two  out- 
standing seniors. 

MISS  THOMANDER  , who 
has  completed  her  college  work 
in  three  years,  is  a music  major 
from  Maplewood.  N.  J.  She  was 
selected  outstanding  sophomore 
woman  last  year  and  is  presi- 
dent of  White  Key.  She  was  a 
; member  of  AWS  council  and  ac- 
companist of  A Cappella  choir. 

Stratton,  a fifth  year  electrical 
engineering  student  from  Orem, 
has  served  in  numerous  posi- 
tions in  Circle  K service  unit.  He 
has  been  chapter  president, 
Utah-Idaho  District  Governor, 
and  an  international  trustee.  He 
has  been  on  the  Utah  County 
Republican  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  is  working  with  Dr.  Har- 
vey Fletcher  Sr.,  on  a research 
assistantship. 

THE  AWARDS  were  present- 
ed at  the  annual  “Salute  to  Hon- 
ors” program  last  Thursday. 


Classes  Will  Fill  Lazy  Summer  Days 


Lazy  summer  days  will  be  study  time 
for  thousands  of  Brigham  Young  University 
students  who  attend  the  university’s  summer 
school. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION  will  consist  of 
two  five-week  terms.  First  term  will  be  from 
June  19  to  July  21  and  second  term  from 
July  25  to  August  25.  Students  may  register 
for"  each  term  separately  or  both  terms  to- 
gether. 

Summer  registration  will  be  held  June  19 
in  Smith  Fieldhouse.  Summer  school  catalogs 
are  now  available  in  the  summer  school  of- 
fice, 158  Knight  Bldg.,  or  at  the  public  re- 
lations office.  The  catalog  contains  complete 
class  information  including  that  usually  list- 
ed in  the  class  schedule  and  copies  are  free. 

OVER  3500  REGULAR  students  attend- 
ed summer  school  last  year  and  Dr.  Dean  A. 
Peterson,  summer  school  director,  says,  “Al- 
ready more  inquires  have  been  received  this 


year  than  were  received  by  the  middle  of 
June  last  year.” 

More  than  1100  courses  in  50  depart- 
ments will  be  taught  by  the  regular  faculty 
and  35  visiting  specialists  in  such  diverse 
fields  as  structural  linkuistics,  stage  design 
and  office  management. 

SUMMER  STUDENT  life  will  include 
6:10  a.m.  classes,  assemblies  in  Smith  Audi- 
torium, unlimited  late  passes  and  lazy  eve- 
nings at  drive-ins. 

Summer  school  students  do  manage  to 
study,  however,  and  may  earn  a maximum 
of  12  credit  hours  for  both  sessions. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  continues 
through  the  summer,  with  election  of  a sum- 
mer school  president,  vice  president  and  sec- 
retary. 

Even  Universe  publication,  on  a three- 
days-a-w'eek  basis,  will  continue  under  sum- 
mer editor  Pete  Crnkovic. 


Daily  I'niverse 


May  29.  1961 


D^ily  Universe  I s«fcr«  vaive 

“ _W  _ ^ _ Criticizes  Benson 


II 


by  fbe  Readers 


Unsigned  editorials  are  the  objective  thoughts  of  the  editor, 
furitten  to  inform,  influence  and  entertain.  Ihe  editor  assumei 
personal  responsibility  for  matter  therein  contained. 


Criticizes  Benson 

Dear  ®ditor: 


Final  Word  on  the  Universe 


“The  Safety  Valve”  is  probably  the  best  read  sec- 
tion in  The  Daily  Tniverse  outside  of  Peanuts. 

Why?  Because  our  policy  this  year  has  been  to 
allow  space  to  anybody  who  has  something  to  say  and 
to  avoid  censoring  their  statements.  We  feel  this  is  an 
obligation  of  the  editorial  page. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  who  think  we  should 
not  be  allowed  such  libeiTj'.  “You  shouldn’t  print  that,” 
they  say,  referring  fo  an  article  criticizing  the  political 
views  of  President  Wilkinson.  Or,  ‘That  doesn’t  make 
BYU  look  too  good,”  refeiring  to  an  acid  comment  on 
the  Honor  System. 


I'sualiy  these  criticisms  are  shrugged  off.  but 
more  recently  we  have  gw)wn  meloncholy  about  mis- 
conceplion.s  BYU  students  and  faculty  have  on 
freedom  of  the  press.  There  are  a few  things  about 
the  Daily  Universe  this  year  which  we  feel  need 
to  l>e  said. 


First,  although  many  have  insisted  the  Safety  Valve 
be  censored,  tliis  lias  not  hapi>ened  so  far.  God  willing, 
it  ne\er  will.  We  need  an  area  whei-e  we  can  ^eak 
freely. 


BYU’s  public  relations  department  this  year  re- 
fused to  mail  the  Universe  to  seminaries  in  the  Church 
because  they  didn’t  fee!  it  presented' BYU  in  the  proi>er 
light.  Fortunately,  this  wasn’t  our  jol) — it’s  for  this 
purpose  that  the  school  has  a public  relations  man. 


But  we  ARE  publishing  a newspaper,  and 
within  limits  of  decency,  we  have  reseiwed  the 
right  of  all  newspapers  to  cfmtment  on  things  which 
need  to  be  improved. 


For  most  of  the  students  the  Daily  Universe 
is  the  only  paper  they  read,  and  we  felt  it  our  obli- 
gation to  inform  them  was  clear. 


he. 


HA!  THIS  \?  WHAT  VOU  Sef 
FOR  HA\/IN6  A cat;  YOU'D. 
N£YeR  CATCH  SNOOPY 
CLIMBINS  A TREE! 


FAROM'5  UP  IN  A “reeE  ANi 
HE  CAN'T  6ETD0a.N... 


id  programs,  consume  the 
ealth  and  prosperity  of  a na- 
tion. and  replace  it  with  Titter 
THOI  GH  AWARE  of  the  pre- 1 waste. 

; vailing  belief  that  authorities  oij  f.^RMING  IS  a perfect  ex- 
• the  church  should  not  under  , ample  of  such  waste  for  tt  is 
[any  circumstances  be  criticized,  here  that  the  go\’ernment  spends 

I cannot  forbear  commenting  on  more  than  a million  dollars  a 
I the  apparent  inability  of  some  day  just  to  store  useless  farm 
I Latter-day  Saints  to  differen-  go^s.  Yet,  the  question  might 
[tiate  between  their  politics  and  be  asfced.  does  it  help  the  poor 
I their  religion.  farmer?  The  answer  is  an  abso- 

I What  began  as  an  inspiration-  and  resounding  no. 

|al  talk  Wednesday  deviated  lnto|  nie  poor  farmer  gets  only  27 
' a preachment  orf  the  glories  ol  per  cent  of  the  money  spent  by 
Capitalism.  I,  personally,  have:  the  government  while  the  rich 
no  desire  to  throw  rocks  at  our  get  the  other  73  per  cent.  Does 
affluent  society  but  I dislike  it  help  the  children  who  we  feed 
. seeing  its  history  misinterpreted  by  use  of  the  surplus?  Again  the 
, as  I think  Brother  Benson  did.  answer  is  no  for  to  provide  for 
i IF  THERE  IS  bne  thing  to  be'the,  farmer  we  must  tax 
i learned  from  American  History  business,  and  when  we  tax  busi- 
it  is  that  substanta!  government’  uess,  we  take  income  that  would 
intervention  has  precedents  go-  parents  of  the  children,  and  the 
ing  clear  back  to  the  Articles  of  children  who  would  be  the 
Confederation.  The  transcontin-  workers  of  tomorrow, 
ental  railroads,  for  example,  re-  IM.\GINE  IN>R  .K  aecond  if 
ceived  one  of  the  most  colossal  our  government  were  to  decide 
subsidies  ever.  One  begins  to]^o  put  er’erybody  to  work  dig- 
suspect  that  the  objections  are  ging  holes  and  filling  them  up  , 
only  to  those  forms  of  interven-  That  economy  would  not  last 
tion  inimical  to  the  interests  of  one  month,  but  in  essence,  that 
the  plaintiffs  and  not  to  the  pol-^  is  what  they  are  doing  in  farm- 
icy  as  such.  . ing,  only  on  a smaller  scale. 

At  any  rate  the  Issue  is' keeping  farmers  producing  who 
scarcely  a religious  one.  As  a 'Should  be  doing  some  other 
matter  of  fact  an  appeal  to  the  work  .in  the  economy.  Every  ele- 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  reveals  of  society  should  be  put 

some  remarkable  parallels  to  useful  took 

what  theoretical  communism 
envisages,  (see  42:32;  82:17). 


lence  as  have  been  displays 
Messrs.  Gwilllam  and  Ta| 
seem  to  us  to  betray  their 
tion  and  are,  therefore  just 
- -ff  rudeness  is  -er'er  justi 
The>-  might  benefit  greatly 
Senator  Goldwater's  talk 
the?'  could  appraise  it  hout 
Perhaps,  too.  the  words  of 
might  be  applied: 

WTOstle  not  agajnst  flesh 
blood,  but  against  principal 
against  the  rulers  of  the  d” 
ness  of  this  world,  against  .s, 
tual  wickedness  in  high  plafl 
Ann  Nicholls 
Cynthia  Malloryl  II 

1: 


Telephone  Etiquette  10 


Dear  Editor; 


Another  controversial  subject  concerns  running 
news  of  international  and  national  events  in  the  paper. 


Many  people  abhor  this  practice  of  ours,  and  have 
tried  making  us  cut  the  UPl  out.  Our  position  on  this 
is  that  BIX’  students  are  veiy  poorly  informed  about 
tlie  world  tliey  liT-e  in. 


A news  quizette  handed  .out  in  journalism  classes 
reveals  that  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  students  are 
aware  of  important  news  happings. 


If  we  had  had  our  way  entire  front  page  of  tl>e  Uni- 
verse would  have  been  devoted  to  national  and  inter- 
nationaly  Tfews.  Unfortunately  we  didn’t  have  that  much 
money.  Students  today  li\'e  in  the  most  perilous  world 
that  has  ever  existed.  They  need  to  be  aware.  They 
need  to  know.  We  cart  see  no  justification  for  attempts 
to  delete  such  important  happenings  from  the  student 
paper. 

However,  this  is  mr  last  issue.  These  opinions 
will  leave  with  the  present  efhtor,  and  new  opinions 
will  come  in  with  the  new  editor.  This  is  as  it  should 


Looking  back  over  the  year  we  can  see  many  areas 
where  we  nave  made  mistake.s.  For  this  we  are  sorry, 
and  apologize  to  all  who  haT'e  felt  slighted  by  the  school 
papei'. 

Our  obligation  will  not  be  filled  until  we  thank 
those  members  of  the  staff  who  ha\'e  worked  faithfully 
with  us  tliroughout  tl'.e  year.  There  is  no  area  of  stu- 
dent participation  which  demands  more  of  students  than 
the  production  of  a daily  paper.  It  is  somewhat  like 
taking  final  exams  to  meet  a deadline — and  it  happens 
every  day. 

Our  gratitude  goes  also  to  the  business  staff,  head- 
ed by  Frank  Haynes,  who  this  year  broke  all  records 
in  ad  selling  and  made  ixxssible  the  Galaxy  magazine. 

Our  work  has  been  before  you  all  year  long.  For 
better  or  worse,  j'ou  have  had  a chance  to  e\'aluate  us. 

\^'e  ho])e  >'ou  have  enjoyed  reading  the  pajjer  as 
much  as  we  have  enjoyed  working  for  you. 


‘•CO.MMUXISM  usually  fol- 
lows socialism"  said  Brother 
Benson  in  a blanket  condemna- 
tion. Really?  Where  has  this 
been  the  case?  Certainly  not  in 
Russia,  China  or  Cuba  for  those 
who  feel  that  the  latter  is  now 
behind  the  curtain.  One  less 
naive  view  holds  that  the  demo- 
cratic left  is,  in  many  nations, 
our  best  hope  for  resisting  Red 
encroachment. 


But  most  startling  of  all  was 
the  speaker’s  statement  that  no 
■good  lz8tter-day  Saint  can  be  a 
Communist  or  a Socialist. 

CLEARLY  THE  bloody  totali- 
tarianism of  Ahrushchev  or  Mao 
are  abhorrent  to  us,  but  must 
we  be  so  narrow-minded  as  to 
place  ail  leftist  governments  in 
the  same  category?  If  we  do 
there  are  a lot  of  good  Mormons 


not  wasting  his  time 
occupation. 

Another  objection  of  the  re- 
cent liberal  uprising  is  that  they 
don’t  like  President  Wilkinson 
bringing  his  conservatve  friends 
to  BYU  nor  do  they  like  him 
voicing  his  opinions.  Maybe 
they  would  also  like  to  stop  our 
liberal  dominated  History  and 
Political  Science  sections  front 
voincing  their  political  opin- 
ions? I would. 


Sincerely, 

Channinf  Bradshaw 


Goldwater  Fan 

Dear  Editor; 


We  note  that  no  good  word 
concerning  the  choice  of  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  as  Commence- 

^ ment  speaker  has  been  publish- 

in  Sweden,  New  Zealand  and ' while  at  least  two  diatribes 
Uruguay  that  ate  due  for  ex- 1 against  him  and,  both  implicitly 
communication.  To  condemn  ^nd  explicitly,  against  the  Ad- 
these  Saints  for  supporting  and  ministrative  Council  for  select- 
believing  in  their  own  political ' him,  have  been  lengthily 
institutions  seems  to  me  to  be  printed.  It  is  significant  to  us 
entirely  unwarranted  by  any  I that  these  attacks  seem  defen- 
scriptural  injunction.  Isive,  as  though  Senator  Gold- 

I,  therefore,  am  perfectly  ’hO- 

«.lllmg  to  accept  the  Apostle’s  implication,  the  Board  of 
advice  and  instruction  in  mat-  University,  pre- 

fers of  morals  and  theology  but ; sonie  sort  of  threat  to  the 
firmly  reserve  the  right  to  take  position. 


his  exhortations  on  politics  and 
economics  with  a grain  of  salt. 
I hope  I may  be  permitted  the 
foregoing  dissent  without  being 
considered  a disloyal  American 
faltering  Mormon. 


Ernest  D.  Oates 


Conservatives  Arise 

Dear  Editor: 


The  liberals  at  this  university 
have  risen  in  all  their  splendor 
in  recent  letters  to  the  Daily 
Universe  against  conservatism. 
Like  true  Democrats,  they  have 
filled  the  air  with  charges  or 
implications  that  attempt  to 
make  the  conservative  look  like 
a person  who  wants  people  to 
starve,  schools  to  close  do%vn. 


' etc. 


NOT  OFTEN'  ENOUGH  do 
men  in  politics  retain  their  in- 
tegrity and  maintain  a firm 
position  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming odds,  seeing  with 
alarm,  but  never  with  despair, 
the  spiritual  and  moral  decline  1 
of  their  country  in  the  midst  of 
a snowballing  economic  debacle,  i 
Senator  Goldwater,  as  such  a 
man.  has  every  right  to  be  heard 
and  to  be  given  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. 

His  convictions  are  not  born 
of  oplitical  expediency:  in  fact, 
at  present,  they  might  often  be 
equated  with  political  limbo.- 
But  any  voice  raised  in  intelli- 
gent and  sincere  conviction  to 
declare  truths  as  perceived 
from  a front-row  seat  on  the  na- 
tional scene  is  a good  voice  to 
listen  to  on  Commencement 
Day  or  any  other  day.  His  audi- 


1 HA\-E  BEEN  a tclcplj 
operator  for  two  y 
campus  and  during  these  | 
years,  have  become  increa.-i 
amazed  at  the  rudeness  that  j| 
students  and  faculty 
church  university  display.  T® 
are  2700  extensions 
campus'  which  we  connect  1 
disconnect  hundreds  of  tis 
each  day.  Is  it  too  much  tod 
that  some  politeness  might  | 
shown?  Is  it  too  great  £ 
say  “please”  or  "thank  yoiri 

I am  fully  aware  of  the  i 
that,  at  times,  it  takes  b 
and  a half  to  get  an  operal 
but  how  long  to  you  wait  inlj 
grocery  store  to  check 
groceries?  How  long  do  stud^ 
stand  in  line  at  registration  s 
at  Cannon  Center? 

AS  FOR  FACULTY  membJ 
they  are  the  worst  offendersft 
know  that  some  of  them  areri 
tremely  busy,  but  does  this  gl 
them  the  license  to  be 
siderate  and  rude?  There 
200  faculty  members 
.campus  and  one  long  disti 
operator.  There  are  two  lir 
Salt  Lake  City  and  every 
ty  member  needs  at  the  i 
time.  But  these  factors  ca 
be  changed. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
they  have  patience?  It  must 
wonderful  to  be  so  import 
that  the  perogative  to  be  i 
is  yours? 

I know  that  telephone  op< 
tors  are  not  infallible!: 
cidentally  disconnect  people  I 
sometimes  we’re  not  the  ‘ 
with  the  smile,”  tnrt  I challe  |«j 
any  administrative  leader  ■ 
faculty  member  or  student 
visit  our  “den  of  chaos” 
judging  us  too  harshly!! 


" II 


Sincerely, 


Julie  Hayes 


P.S.  Telephone  etiquette  101 
taught  without  charge  at  tl 
telephone  office.  SFLC. 


THIS  IS  THE  woret  kind  ol  ^ "W 


j misrepresentation:  no  conserva- 
tive wants  people  to  starve.  He 
I believes  that  the  best  way  to. 
feed  people  is  through  the  free 
mechanisms  of  society 


gation,  except  that  imposed  by 
their  own  consciences,  to  accept 
1 or  any  of  what  he  has  to  say. 
Why  such  defensiveness? 
WHY,  INDEED,  such  a viru- 


; through  trumped  ui3  work  pro-  lent  attack  on  a man  whom 
ijects  or  artificial  attempts  to  are  fortunate  to  hear?  He  is  In 
i stimulate  the  economy.  .demand  as  a speaker  in  colleges 

They  believe  that  the  crush-  and  universities  the  country 
ing  hand  of  government  wel-  over,  and  his  schedule  for  many 
I fare  via  taxation  does  more  to  nionths  ahead  is  filled  with 
, rip  down  the  wellbeing  of  a speaking  engagements  which  he 
j nation  than  it  does  to  uphold  it.  not  solicit. 

, High  taxes,  which  go  along  with  i Such  defensiveness  and  viru- 
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(hite  Gets  Prexy  Spot 


isuming  reins  of  the  Inter- 
nization  Council  will  be 
ed  officers  Mervin  White, 
dent;  Ralph  Finlayson,  vice 
dent;  and  Karolyn  Jack- 
secretary 

ESE  PEOPLE  will  be  re- 
sible  for  the  combined  activ- 
of  the  over  140  student  or- 
Izations  on  campus.  White 
assume  the  duties  of  Klane 
:ren,  who  is  present  IOC 
-dent. 

|hite  is  a junior  psychology, 
r from  Highland  Home  Ala. 
las  worked  with  AMS  and 
ecutioner  of  Intercollegiate 


Knights.  He  served  with  the  Air 
Force  for  four  years.  White  is 
presently  1st  counselor  in  the 
23rd  Ward  Sunday  School 
Superintendency. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  Ralph  Fin- 
layson is  a Bricker  who  was 
chairman  of  campus  Christmas 
activities  this  year.  He  is  a 
junior  English  pre-med  major 
from  Seattle  Wash. 

Karolyn  Jackman  will  step  in- 
to her  secretarial  position  from 
the  office  of  Y Calcares  presi- 
dent. She  is  a junior  English 
major  transfer  student  from  Ari- 
zona State  College  at  Flagstaff. 


idents  Receive  Scholarships 


Jiree  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
jity  students  who  will  be 
nng  pre-law  at  Illinois  uni- 
tties  have  received  sizable 
larships. 

ivid  Paulsen  and  Kenneth 
ison,  both  of  whom  have  re- 
id  BYU-University  of  Chic- 
Law  School  Scholarships 
amounting  to  bout  $6000 
Craig  Christensen,  who  has 
artived  the  Clarion  DeWitt- 
ly  Scholarship  to  North- 
ern University  at  Evanston, 


3.96  grade  point  average.  He 
is  from  Ephraim  and  original- 
ly attended  Snow  College. 

ALSO  A POLITICAL  science 
major,  Kenneth  Johnson  is  from 
Taber,  Alberta,  Canada.  He 
formerly  attended  Dalhousie 
University. 

Christensen,  political  science 
major,  has  served  as  student- 
body  vice  president  of  finance 
this  year.  He  was  state  chairman 
of  the  College  Young  Republi- 
cans in  1959-60.  He  is  from  Lehi. 
He  will  receive  S5100  from  the 
leadership,  public  speaking  and 
public  service  award. 


Reports  Elsewhere 
Prove  Unfounded 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
reluctant  to  discuss  the  dangers 
involved. 

There  had  been  fears  that  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  cut 
off  communications  elsewhere  in 
the  nation,  but  reports  of  bombs 
at  Denver  and  Maine  proved 
unfounded. 

The  FBI  moved  in  on  the  case 
with  a “very  intensive”  probe. 
Although  600  pounds  of  dyna- 
mite was  stolen  Thursday  in 
Elko,  Nev.,  officials  made  no 
mention  of  any  apparent  tie-in 
with  the  blasts. 

NINE  PLANELOADS  of  re- 
placement equipment  were  sent 
in  from  telephone  supply  head- 
quarters to  help  the  Mountain 
States  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  repair  the  stations,  which 
are  about  40  miles  apart. 

Until  rerouting  plugged  the 
gap,  circuits  for  the  military. 
TV  signals  and  long  distance  cir- 
cuits were  disrupted  for  about 
an  hour. 

THE  TOWER  near  Wendover 
was  left  standing  after  the  ex- 
plosion, but  the  one  near  <^!edar 
Mountain  was  knocked  to  a 
leaning  position.  Only  one  wall 
was  left  standing  at  the  booster 
station  near  Knolls. 

Supt.  Hyatt  said  huge  charges 
were  sent  off  • inside  the  relay 
tower  buildings  and  in  one 
case  quick  drying  cement  was 
used  to  seal  ventilators  to  con- 
fine the  blast  and  increase  dam- 
age. 


COMPANIES  SEEK  GRADUATES 


»R  FOREIGN  TRADE  CAREERS 


S.  foreign  trade  is  booming 
S so  is  the  demand  for  college 
®uates  trained  in  that  field, 
;£irding  to  international  trade 
^ialists  at  The  American  In- 

( ite  for  Foreign  Trade,  world- 
_!i?d  post  graduate  school  in 
^enix,  Arizona,  for  the  train- 
F of  young  college  graduates 
jinely  interested  in  a career 
•seas  with  U.  S.  business  or 
^'“Jernment. 

S.  Roberts,  vice  president  of 
American  Institute  and 
ely-known  foreign  trade  au- 
■ity,  who  last  year  completed 
/ears  in  Brazil  as  a Sears  of 
zil  executive,  as  the  origin- 
of  the  first  supermarket 
in  in  Brazil,  and  finally  as  a 
lultant  to  U.  S.,  foreign,  and 
silian  firms,  said  that  U.  S. 
rnational  businesses  had  in- 
;ed  S32  billion  overseas  as  of 
year,  representing  a 17.2 
rage  increase  per  year.  He 
;ed  the  earnings  from  these 
•ign  investments  at  $3  billion, 
mtllion.  U.  S.  foreign  sales 
led  S64  billion,  with  exports 
>21  billion  and  sales  by.  U.S. 
tign  subsidiaries  at  $43  bil- 
of  the  total, 
jbtrts,  a 1948  graduate  of  the 
itute,  applauded  the  major 
! played  by  the  3,000  gradu- 
; of  this  15-year-old  school  in 
meteoric  rise  of  U.  S.  for- 
1 trade. 

nator  Barry  Goldwater,  Ari- 
i,  member  of  the  Institute 
rd  of  directors,  in  a recent 
ech  on  the  U.  S.  Senate  floor, 
ed  American  Institute  aliim- 
America's  best-trained  and 
5t  highly-respected  corps  of 
dwill  ambassadors.”  He  de- 
bed the  Institute  as  private 
stry’s  training  ground  for  its 
ps  of  junior  executives  in  78 
;ign  nations. 

raduates  in  liberal  arts,  busi- 
administration,  and  science 
sought  annually  at  The 


American  Institute  for  Foreign 
Trade  by  more  than  500  U.S. 
international  business  and  bank- 
ing firms.  Fifty  percent  of  the 
1960-61  graduates  had  college 
majors  in  liberal  arts  or  sci- 
ences. Forty-five  percent  had 
majored  in  business  administra- 
tion. 

Cited  by  U.S.  and  foreign  in. 
dustrialists,  educators,  and  high 
government  officials  as  Ameri- 
ca’s most  effectual  institution  for 
the  practical  training  of  college 
graduates  in  foreign  trade,  The 
American  Institute  offers  a 3- 
part  curriculum  designed  to 
train  its  potential  junior  execu- 
tives in  day-to-day  foreign  trade 
techniques,  the  living  culture  o^, 
the  people  of  world  market 
areas,  and  a foreign  language. , 
i Recruiters  from  U.  S.  interna- j 
tional  firms  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  equate  general  cultur- 
al knowledgeability,  a properly- 
adjusted  attitude  toward  an  ov- 
erseas career  and  aptitude  when 
they  select  Institute  graduates. 

About  250  carefully-screened 
young  men  are  graduated  year- 
ly. The  post-graduate  course  of 
study  lasts  two  semesters  and 
starts  from  the  beginning  both 
in  September  and  in  January. 

Industry  and  government  of- 
■ ficials  say  there  is  no  institution 
; of  comparable  stature  where  de- 
I termined  college  graduates  may 
1 so  effectively  groom  themselves 
; for  a lucrative  career  abroad. 

I Senator  Goldwater  predicts  that 
most  Americans  who  become 
I business  leaders  in  trade  centers 
' around  the  world  in  the  next 
few  years  will  have  been  trained 
"specifically  at  The  American 
I Institute  for  Foreign  Trade.” 

I (For  more  detailed  information, 

, please  communicate  with  The 
Registrar,  The  American  Insti- 
jtute  for  Foreign  Trade,  P.  O, 

I Box  191,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  tele- 
! phone  938-0001.) 


I Quickies  . 

Get  Banyans 
So  Staffers 
Can  Cram  Too 

The  Honor  Council  today  an- 
nounced that  several  staff  vacan- 
cies for  the  coming  year  re- 
main open  as  well  as  positions 
on  the  council’s  freshman  orienta- 
tion committee. 

Interested  students  may  regist- 
er Tuesday  at  7 p.m.,  executive 
council  room,  142  Clark  Student 
Service  Center. 

New  chairman  Nigel  Cook  also 
announced  several  new  officers 
appointed  for  the  next  year. 
Wayne  Boyack,  Terry  Warner 
chairman;  Richard  Sturgis,  as- 
sembly chairman;  Peter  Crnko- 
vic,  new  representative. 

Banyans  will  be  available  at 
the  Banyan  office  until  Wed- 
nesday at  5 p.m.  The  Banyan 
staff  urges  students  to  pick  up 
their  books  as  soon  as  possible, 
since  they  have  finals  also. 

There’s  more  than  one  way  to 
get  a picture  of  that  dream- 
boat  who  won’t  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  you.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
suggests  buying  her  picture 
from  the  Banyan. 

The  prints  of  all  pictures  ap- 
pearing in  the  Banyan  will  be 
on  sale  during  test  week  in  the 
Executive  Council  room  base 
ment  Student  Service  Center. 
Individual  shots  will  cost  ten- 
cents. 

Mimeographed  copies  of  the 
speeches  given  in  forum  and 
devotional  assemblies ' this  year 
are  available  at  Extension  Pub 
lications,  Student  Service  Cen 
ter. 


For  Her 
Graduation 
Gift 


It’s 


HOMAS 

w 

240  North  University 
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Best  Assembly  Sponsors 
Get  Sweepstakes  Honors 


Nautilus-Phi  Tau,  preference, 
Ball  and  AFROTC-Angel  Flighty 
assemblies  all  copped  coveted 
honors  at  Wednesday’s  student 
awards  assembly. 

THESE  THREE  WON  sweep- 
stakes  honors  in  the  social  unit, 
event  and  organization  cata- 
gories. 

Other  winning  social  unit  as- 
semblies were  Bricker-O.S.  Tro- 
vata  and  Athenian-Cami  Los 
productions  which  won  second 
and  third  place. 

SECOND  PLACE,  events  as- 
semblies went  to  the  Junior 
Prom  production,  with  Winter 
Carnival  receiveing  the  third 
spot. 

Theta  Alpha  Phi-Orchesis  as- 
sembly received  second  place  in 
the  organization  competition, 
with  third  place  going  to  the 
sophomore  class  production. 

AWARDS  FOR  SPECIFIC 
achievement  went  to  the  follow- 
ing groups: 

Theta  Alpha  Phi-Orchesis  best 


script;  Athenian-Cami  Los  best 
I best  costumes;  Junior  Prom  best 
dance;  and  Nautiuls-Phi  Tau, 
best  music. 

A SPECIAL  CULTURE  serv- 
ice award  was  given  to  Program 
Bureau  director  Janie  Thomp- 
son, who  was  selected  for  her 
"outstanding  Program  Bureau 
shows,”  according  to  culture  vice 
president  Dave  Jacobs. 

Every  assembly  chairman  for 
next  year’s  student  productions 
is  asked  to  attend  a meeting 
Monday  at  5 p.m.  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  room,  basement 
Student  Service  Center,  with. 
Terry  O'Brien,  vice  president  of 
culture. 


FRENCH  BICYCLES 
Geminiani  - Peugeot  - Urago 
Racing  — Touring 
MARVIN  MELVILLE 
BICYCLE  SHOP 

3200  Highland  Drive 
Salt  Lake  City  9,  Utah  HU  4-9338 


ATTENTION  STUDENTS 

Students  planning  to  leave  Provo,  please  contact  the 
telephone  office  to  arrange  for  the  disconnection  of 
your  service  in  advance. 

This  will  help  you  to  avoid  standing  in  line  during  the 
last  minute  rush. 

Disconnection  can  be  handled  by  calling  the  telephone 
Business  Office — FR  3-3710. 


MOUNTAIN  STATES  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  CO. 


SUPER  SMOOTH 
SHAVE 


New"wetter-than-water" action  melts  beard's  tough- 
ness—in  seconds.  Remarkable  new  “wetter-than-water  ’ 
action  gives  Old  Spice  Super  Smooth  Shave  its  scientific 
approximation  to  the  feather-touch  feel  and  the  efficiency  of 
barber  shop  shaves.  Melts  your  beard’s  toughness  like  hot 

towels  and  massage— tn  ieconJi. 

Shaves  that  are  so  comfortable  you  barely  feel  the 

blade.  A unique  combination  of  anti-evaporation  agents 
makes  Super  Smooth  Shave  stay  moist  and  firm.  No 
re-lathering,  no  dry  spots.  Richer  and  creamier.^.. gives  you  j 
the  most  satisfying  shave... fastest,  cleanest-and  most  ] 
comfortable.  Regular  or  mentholated,  1.00. 

S t-t  U l_T  O Nl 
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Kappc 


pa  Debs  Select 
Heads  for  61-62 


Here’s  Some  Ideas . 


Kappa  Debs  recently  elected 
officers  for  the  1961-62  school 
year  and  in  addition  inaugurat- 
ed a new  system  of  government 
within  the  unit. 

ANNA  MARIE  Nielson,  a 
eophomore  from  Cody.  Wyo.  will 
serve  as  president,  with  Carol 
Lee  Bates,  vice-president  of 
business:  Jean  Dailey,  vice-pres- 
ident of  social  relations;  Patsy 
Kelsey  vice-president  of  culture; 
Marilyn  Margetts,  vice-presi- 
dent of  rush;  Sherri  Biddulph, 
secretary;  and  Barbara  Butters, 
treasurer. 


Want  To  Save  Your  Money? 


A penny  saved  is  difficult  to  | out  to  be  a waste  for  a small 
come  by  these  days.  So  here  are  | group  of  people, 
some  tips  for  saving  when  shop- 
ping which  make  good  sense. 


More  Missionaries  Get  Calls 


COSMETICS— Experiment  with 
small  sizes  when  trying  out  new 
FOOD — Its  obvious  — buy  on  creams,  iotions  and  foundation 
sale.  But,  it's  also  important  to  i bases.  If  they  live  up  to  your  ex- 
. „ .1.  j pectations,  you  can  purchase  the 

follow  the  dally  food  page  of  size  and  save  that  way. 

your  local  newspaper  for  tips  on  ■ 

what’s  top  quality  and  reason-  i J^T.-iTIONARY,  STAMPS 

T«  ’ Keep  three-cent  postcards  jn  your 

ably  priced  at  the  markets.  In  | useful  and 

addition,  buy  food  in  quantities ! gg  expensive  note 

that  suit  the  size  of  your  “lef  j paper  lor  informal  correspond- 


An  economy  package  often  turns  , 


More  mission  calls  have  been  steadily  arrivinj?  for  Kri* 
ham  Young  University  students,  including  the  followinB 
Richard  Stratton,  a senior  graduating  in  electrical  ^ 
gineering,  will  enter  the  mission  home  June  12,  and  lea 
for  Finland  June  19.  lie  has  served  as  chairman,  of  tf 
Elicerical  Engineering  Society  this  j'ear,  and  has  been, 
member  of  the  central  executive  committee  of  the  Ub 
County  Repulican  Party,  treasurer  .of  the  Orem  City  B oj 
ing  Association  and  international  trustee  of  Circle  K. 
is  also  a member  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi. 


Marlene  Miller . . . 


BYU  Coed  Makes  Debut 


BYU  Gets  New  Honorary  Unit 
For  Students  In  Engineering 


A new  honorary  scholastic  society  for  engineering  stu- 
dents, Beta  Lambda  Mu,  was  organized  at  Brigham  Young 
University  this  week. 

The  new  group  is  a forerunner  to  a national  engineering 
society,  Tau  Beta  Pi,  which  will  replace  the  local  group  in  two 
yeai's.  The  waiting  period  is  necessary  l>efore  affiliation  with 
the  national  organization,  according  to  Dr.  Armin  J.  Hill, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Sciences. 

He  said  these  organizations  limit  their  membership  to 
the  top  scholars  who  excel  also  in  character  and  personality. 

Officers  elected  are  Myles  Judd,  president;  Stephen 
Nielson,  vice  president;  William  Can-,  secretary;  David 
Crockett,  secretary. 

Faculty  members  named  to  the  Advisory  Board  include 
Dean  Hill,  Dr.  Dee  H.  Barker,  Darrel  J.  Monson,  and  Dr. 
John  M.  Simonsen. 

Other  students  elected  to  membership  are  Klane  Fors- 
gren,  Richard  Stratton,  Nelson  Dorny,  Charles  Recht,  Larry 
Brim,  John  Luaritz,  Sheldon  Murphy,  David  Prothero,  Lynn 
Walker,  Fred  Parker,  Frank  Judd,  Earl  Bean,  Eugene  Lasson, 
Douglas  Christensen,  Farrin  West,  Carl  Mihlfeith,  Kenneth 
Chase.  David  Tree,  Lee  Rasmussen,  Lynn  Blake,  Roland  Grif- 
fin. David  Stark,  Kent  Beus,  Gad  Williams,  Erlend  Waniick, 
Delbert  Bills,  Robert  Clay,  Heinz  Horstmeier,  and  Ronald  A. 
Saunders. 


f'LOTIIES  When  you  shop  the 
sales,  be  sure  to  try  on  every 
bargain  you  purchase  before  leav- 
ing the  store,  and  you  won't  end 
up  with  a closet  full  of  marked- 
down  "nothing-to-wear.”  Read  in- 
strctions  on  fabric  care  and  fol- 
low them.  Have  clothes  cleaned 
as  soon  as  they  need  it,  for  stains 
will  shorten  the  lives  of  most 
garments.  On  the  other  hand, 
save  on  cleaning  bills  by  keep- 
ing clothing  in  plastic  bags  and 
learning  how  to  remove  minor 
stains  at  home. 


Shakes  And  Freezes 
Make  Cool  Snacks 


For  a refreshing  afternoon 
pick-up  make  Chocolate  Mint 
Milk  Shake:  blend  2 scoops  va- 
nilla ice  cream,  3 tablespoons 
chocolate  syrup,  % teaspoon 
peppermint  extract  and  1 >2 
cups  milk.  Pour  into  2 tall 
glasses;  top  each  with  a scoop 
of  peppermint  stick  or  choco- 
late mint  ice  cream. 


In  'Bright  Blue  Beads'  Book 


Marlene  Miller  of  Glendale,  Maxine  Adams  Miller.  It  tclh 
Calif.,  freshman  at  Brigham] the  experiences  of  the  Millei 
Young  University,  is  one  of  the  two  years  in  Iran, 
leading  characters  in  the  popu- 
lar book,  “Bright  Blue  B^ads,” 
which  was  released  May  1. 

This  is  a non-fiction  story  of 
an  American  family  in  Persia 


Shomrah  Kiyel  Unit 
Elects  New  Officers 


Shomrah  Kiyel’s  current  sec- 
retary Carolyn  Ward  will  head 
the  organization’s  activities  next 
year. 

ASSISTING  HER  will  be  Mary 
Hoppins,  vice  president;  Carolyn 
Pond,  secretary;  Diana  McFar- 
land, historian;  Hildred  Chap- 
pell treasurer;  Doris  Hill,  soc- 
ial chairman  and  Zola  Higgin- 
son,  publicity  chairman. 

They  will  replace  the  present 
officers,  Kay  Thompson,  Mari- 
lyn Manning,  Carolyn  Ward, 
Jean  Tidwell,  Gloria  Silcock, 
Mary  Hoppins  and  Caren  Parry, 
written  by  Marlene’s  mother. 


Marlene  attended  the  Intcrul 
tional  Community  School  in  T% 
ran  for  one  year  where  * 
world’s  great  religions  and  < 
tures  were  represented, 
she  was  activities  editor  of  t 
yearbook,  member  of  the  ch<M| 
group  and  drama  club.  She  sp^ 
another  year  at  the  Institute  I 
Villan  in  Chesieres,  Switzerlani 

After  an  around-the-w 
trip,  the  length  of  Africa, 
Holy  Land  and  a second  tour  o 
Europe,  she  returned  to  Gl«| 
dale  to  graduate  from  Glenda 
High  School. 

She  was  honored  in  the  rcco| 
nition  ceremony  at  the  A^ij 
ance  League  of  Southern  i 
fornia  Black  and  White  Ball] 
1960.  She  is  a member  of  t 
Assistance  League  College  Ji^ 
lors  and  a member  of  the  P 
tional  Charity  League  Tickto< 
ers  Collegians,  both  to  phili 
thropic  and  social  groups 
Southern  Californit. 


Classified  Ads 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  POLICIES 
^di  run  on  consacutive  dayi  with  no  chanq* 


I In  the  avant  ol  arrori  mada  in  an  advartitamant, 
notify  us  at  enca  as  the  paper  it  responsible  for 
only  one  incorrect  insertion  of  the  ad. 


5.  (I  week)  . 
10.  {2  weeks)  . 
IS.  3 weeks  _ 
20.  j4  weeks)  . 


Cletiifled  Diipley — $1.40  per  col.  ta.  per  daf 


CALL  JERRY 

Ex.  20T7  from  8:00-5:00  FR  3-4384  after  5:00 


i Copy  deadline  It  flKXl  a.m.  on  the  school  day 
preceeding  the  first  insertion  of  the  ad. 

9 A ten-percent  discount  will  be  9ivan  on  ell 
classified  eds,  ascept  displays,  paid  for  by 
I2K10  noon  on  the  6nt  day  it  runs. 

9 Advertising  office  • 160  S.S.C. 


Call  FR  3-311S. 


K cheap  to  the  right  p 


tt  tent;  Shops 


4lDIvmUAL  ityUng,  Paye  Rote,  hair  styl- 
Ing.  coloring.  14%Weet  Itt  North,  ril  3- 


CPECIAL  to  students  going 
heaute’  Shop.  PR  3-7129. 


B kwcby~ 


KLESTIAL  DIAMONDS,  FREE  BOOKLET  ALL 
ABOin  DIAMONDS  WRITE:  DESERET 
DIAMOND  COMPANY.  BOX  284.  PROVO. 


E Radio  S T.V.  Serrke 


IXPERT.  promi 
aordara,  rad 
Wahetield's. 


RALPH'S  Radio  & TV.  91  South  300  West. 
FR  3-4713.  Over  26  years’  service  In 
Utah  County  ' '''■ 


» Witdi  Re»>lrlH 


leg.  $3.00.  Satisfac 


Phone  Williai 


SUMMER  work  In  your  home  state.  In- 
troduction and  sale  of  LDS  family  ed- 
ition of  Holy  Scriptures.  For  details  — 


supervisor  work,  ■ 


safes.  Call  AC  S-S299  f< 


EXCELLENT  o 


State  Employmi 


Monday.  Mr.  Halfor 


RETURNED  MISSIONARIES 
EXPERIENCED  SALESMEN 


For  selling  during  the  summer 
months.  $150 — $200  per  week 
to  start.  Can  place  you  any- 
where. 


Reliable  establishment,  Salt 
Lake  firm.  Reply  immediately. 


Box  649 
Provo,  Utah 


College  Student 
for 

Summer  Work 


International  firm  to  engage 
30  students  for  summer  months: 
June,  July,  August;  to  assist 
manager  of  new  products  divis- 
ion making  outside  interviews. 
Must  be  personable  with  pleas- 
ant speaking  voice. 


$114  per  week  if 
qualified 


Over  and  above  weekly  pay 
check,  compete  with  fellow  stu- 
dents for’ 

A.  $2,000  cash  scholarship 

B.  Additional  1,000  scholar- 
ships awarded  weekly. 

C.  To  win  one  of  many  jet 
trips  around  the  world. 

D.  To  win  Austin-Healey 
sports  cars. 


WIN  ONE  OR  ALL! 


Call  Mr.  Jackson 
S.LC.  - £L  9-8407 
8 a.m.  - 3 p.rn. 


Do  you  want  a good 
paying  job  this  summer? 
Only  persons  with  salesmanship 
experience  need  apply.  Call 
at  246  North  1st  East,  Provo. 


Rena-Ware  Distributors  offers 
good  summer  employment  with 
scholarship  awards  tor  out- 
standing men. 


1 446  South  605  East  Orem 


45  DressBaklin  f«lletl% 


LIGHT  housekeeping  for  either  4 or  5 ; FURNISHED  home  1 


PATTERN 

getch. 


required.  Bring  picture 

sketch.  Work  guarenteea.  Wedding 
;peJalty.  Mildred's  Bridsl 
rth  1st  East  FR  3-4337. 


FURNISHED  1 


2 bedroom  apartments 
or  Dome;  new  carpets,  clean.  FR  3- 

I 0635. 5-29 

I NICE,  Clean,  cool,  fumlsbed  apartment. 
! Summer  rates,  31  East  2050  North. 


54  For  Sale-MUcelUncMS 


Uner  and  trailer  for  $500.  Call  F 


COOL,  suitable  for  2 men,  utilities 
completely  furnished.  FR  3-4686.  5-29 
APARpiENTS  ..  - jjj- 


Cali  FR  3-0607. 


. Will  sell  below 


TELEVISION,  air  condition 


I 3.6987.  658  h 


55  Wanted-MicellmeftiK 


71  Apartmeirts  fer  Bent 


dryer.  ISO  East  7th  North.  1 


Call  FR  4-1099,  603  North  1st  1 


FOR  summer 


Modern  apartment,  summer 
rates;  four  boys  or  four  girls. 
I block  east  of  campus  at  1398 
Cherry  Lane. 


Phone  FR  4-1177  or  FR  3-2444. 


THREE-hedrooms,  living  room,  kitchen, 
outside  entrance,  washing  facilities. 
Utilities  paid,  FR  3-4944,  5-29 


ummer.  Apartment  has  all  mod- 

.cnvenlencea  and  good  location. 

Call  FR  4-0169  after  3:00  p.m,  5-29 


632  East  8th  N 


or  ^e^ln^  rt 


days.  FR  3-2491  e 


Call  FR  3-3186 


FURNISHED  aparttAentT" 

''1st  see  to  appreciate.  Beautiful  s 
indlngj,  conveniently  located  at 
St  Center.  Phone  FR  3-5844.  5 


t for  couple  or  girls.  PR  3-13 


FOUR  furnished 
^st.'  4%3* 


: for  girls,  s 
erm.  640  Nor 


72  fteoBs  wW  Beard 


>rth  600  East.  5-29 


Dntb,  3 meals  per  i 


73  SkepNig  Bwhbs 


ER — basement  room.  ii.  block  fron 
pus.  $15  a month.  76^  North  4t> 
t.  FR  3-  885S- 5-2! 


COOL,  attractive  sleeping  roo 
mer.  Lovely  surroundings 
double.  Call 


0071  after  5 i 


table,  AC  5-5949 


RENT  or  e 
apartment  .. 
in  San  Diego 


schange  Provo  home  or 
' - three-bedroom  home 
la  summer.  Call  Ext 
5-29 


CLOTHING,  books,  bicycles,  trunks,  f 


75  Mcycles  Helofcydet 


West  1st  South.  FR  3-1744. 


Ben  Moffett  S51  i 


55  MERCURY  Montclair;  overdrive, 
er,  radio,  eiccellent  condition.  _ 
Black,  D-2118  Helamen.  Ext  341 


trade.  Call  : 


1959  PLYMOUTH  stttion  w 
equipped,  good  condition, 
over  $1800.  FR  S-4269. 


&”i  S 


cellent  condlUon.  36lf 


CHEV  in  good,  clea 
almost  new  Ures>,  rad 
excellent  transportation 
R.,  FR  3-7320. 


TRAILER  SPACE,  patios.  Clean, 
$20.00.  Wheelrtght  Trailer  Park, 
0335,  Provo. 


J East  FR  3-1 


Daily  Universe 


Page  !> 


KVE'RE  through  with  books— Alpha  Phi  Omega  will 

ake  advantage  of  the  popular  d'sgust  with  books  that  final 
■eek  brings  and  collect  books  for  the  Utah  State  Industrial 
chool  library.  Dean  Foutz  looks  over  some  of  the  books  col- 
jcted  at  a table  in  front  of  the  Smith  Family  Living  Center 
'om  9 a.m.  until  5 p.m.  A trophy  will  go  to  the  unit  donating 
le  most  books. 

mburger  Pie  . . 

nexpensive  Recipe  Is  Quick  For  Cooks 


Kampus  cook  Betty  Weaver 
"e  the  Daily  Universe  staff 
J following  recipe  which  is  a 
jorite  with  her  roommates. 

hamburger  pie  dish  is 
jiecially  suited  to  campus 
Bketbook  and  time  limitations. 

Hamburger  Pie 
(Makes  6 servings) 
Inedium  choppen  onion 


SUMMER 

STORAGE 

.verage  rate  $2.00  per  month 

All-States  Moving 
& Storage 

(Mayflower  Agent) 
iO  So.  Univ.  FR  3-1915 


1 pound  hamburger 
1 No.  2 can  of  green  beans 
1 lO’i  or  11  ounce  can  of  con- 
densed tomato  soup 
Salt  and  pepper 
5 medium  potatoes,  cooped  and 
mashed  with  ’4  cup  warm 
milk  and  1 beaten  egg. 

Line  casserole  bowl  with  pota- 
toes. Brown  onions  and  ham- 
burger. Add  beans  and  soup  and 
simmer  for  a few  minutes.  Fill 
casserole  and  bake  at  350’  for 
30  minutes. 


BYLUND  OPTICAL 

For  complete  optical  care 
Lenses,  and  Frames, 

228  N.  University  FR  3-3780 

Fo,r  complete  eye  care 
see  your  oculist 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY 


TELLOW  CAB  CO. 

FR  3-2950 

Riders  for  the  price  of  one 

Upper  campus  to  town  70c 
Helaman  Halls  to  town  80c 


UNIVERSE 

ADVERTISING 

PAYS! 


Cox  Brothers 
SINCLAIR  SERVICE 

303  Wesi  I«t  North  - Provo 
DISCOUNTS  TO  STUDENTS 


— SCHWINN 

Ferguson's  Bike  Shop 

“We  sell  the  best 
and  service  the  rest” 

745  So.  State  - Provo  - FR  3-3750 


Diamond  Jubilee 


Mariet  Nielsen,  an  Ogden,  Utah,  sophomore  majoring  in 
homemaking  education,  is  engaged  to  Lynn  Greenwood,  a 
junior  from  Sandy,  Utah,  majoring  in  journalism. 

Diane  Olson,  a freshman  from  San  Carlos,  Calif.,  major- 
ing in  human  development  and  family  relationships  and 
member  of  ToKalon  and  Cougarettes,  is  wearing  Gary  Mor- 
ay’s Tau  Sig  pin.  He  is  a Price,  Utah,  freshman  in  pre-den- 
tistry in  tlie  honors  program. 

Linda  Potter,  a Washington,  D.C.  junior  majoring  in 
English  and  member  of  Alcyone  is  making  plans  for  an  Aug- 
ust wedding  with  McKay  Snow,  a senior  from  Seattle,  Wash, 
majoring  in  history  who  has  served  a mission  in  North  Ger- 
many. 

Eileen  L.  Wyss,  a senior  from  Washington,  D.C.  is 
planning  a fall  wedding  with  DeVon  Ogden,  a former  BYU 
student  from  Richfield,  Utah,  who  is  presently  teaching  at 
Orem  High. 

Glennis  Pollei,  a freshman  from  Salt  Lake  City  majoring 
in  food  and  nutrition,  is  pinned  to  Ralph  Waltman,  a senior 
from  Fontana,  Calif.  Fie  is  an  industrial  management  major, 
member  of  Blue  Key  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi  and  filled  a mission 
in  the  NetlieiTands. 

Barbara  Ann  Johnson,  a junior  English  major  from 
Tooele,  Utah,  is  making  plans  for  an  August  4th  wedding 
in  the  Logan  Temple  to  Ronald  G.  Taylor,  graduate  econom- 
ics student  from  Howell,  Utah. 

Judy  Wingfield,  a Phoenix,  Ariz.,  junior  majoring  in 
sociology  and  member  of  ToKalon,  is  pinned  to  Tom  Shu- 
man, a senior  from  Black  River,  N.Y.  majoring  in  sociology 
and  member  of  Val  Hyric  social  unit. 

Waldean  Hawkins,  a Jacksonville,  Fla.  sophomore  speech 
major  is  making  plans  for  an  autumn  wedding  with  Gary 
Beach,  a graduate  in  geology  from  Idaho  Falls  who  will  re- 
ceive his  master’s  degree  this  summer. 

Diane  Tenney,  a Prescott,  Ariz.  sophomore  in  home  ec- 
onomics, will  be  married  in  August  to  Paul  W.  Timothy,  a 
junior  from  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  in  mechanical  engineering  who 
transferred  from  Ricks  College  and  recently  returned  from 
the  Northern  States  ^Mission. 

Irene  Burke,  social  represen 
tative  on  the  Associated  Women  i 
Students  Council  and  a senior 
graduating  in  elementary  edu- 
cation from  Shelley,  Idaho,  is 
engaged  to  Allan  Murdock,  a 
Delta  Phi  who  served  on  a mis- 
sion in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
and  is  a junior  majoring  in  ac- 
counting. 

Pat  Brooks,  a freshman  phys-' 
ical  education  major  from  Davis  | 

Dam,  Ariz.  is  engaged  to  Heber ; 

J.  Loveland,  a freshman  from  I 
Kingman.  Ariz.,  majoring  in  so-  | 
ciology  who  filled  a mission  in ' 
the  Northern  States. 


Frosty  Dessert 
Features 
Broiled  Bananas 

Dessert  hard  to  top  is  Ice 
Cream  Topped  Broiled  Bananas. 
For  6 servings:  arrange  12  ba- 
nana halves  on  broiler  pan; 
brush  with  *4  cup  melted  but- 
ter and  sprinkle  with  mixture 
of  V2  cup  firmly  packed  light 
brown  sugar  and  V*  cup  chop- 
ped nuts.  Broil  4 inches  from 
heat  until  bananas  are  soft  and 
brown  sugar  bubbles.  Place  2 
banana  halves  in  sherbet  dish 
and  top  with  vanilla  ice  cream. 


YC's  Elect  Officers 

Y Calcares  recently  elected  the 
following  officers:  Judy  Higgins, 
president;  Chris  Strong,  vice- 
president;  Joan  Warner,  secre- 
tary; Nancy  Tolman,  treasurer; 
Sherry  Louder,  historian: 


Universe  Want  Ads  Pay 


NOW  SHOWING 


IN  OREM 

FLIPPffl^ 
^ P I IRRPR 


MicMiJRRAY-  OiSn  • VS-KIk 


FAREWELL 

B.Y.U. 

STUDENTS 

But  before  you  go 
we  invite  you  to 
take  in  a movie  at 
the  All  New 


- NOW  SHOWING  - 
ESTHER  WILLIAMS 
CLIFF  ROBERTSON 

"THE  BIG  SHOW" 


STARTING 

WEDNESDAY 


WILLIAM  KIM 
KOLOEN  • NOVAK 

aBscEBs 

WTH  s 

I irm  KLO ' stiuN  n 

^g--7y-^aiFp  Roecmw 

fRoWNO/ 
RUSSEU 

M tfoitmiry 

ACOLUMBiA Pictures  RELEASE 
TCCHWCOIM*  ONEMA8C0PC| 


- AND  - 


(f  HffleiiT  caiM  n MmiiB  Te  j«( . 

BaBasaai 

■A  coi-jveiA  piciuNfs  nuASc 


B.Y.U.  SUMMER  CREDIT  CLASSES 
IN  LOS  ANGELES 


COURSE 

NO. 

DESCRIPTION  CREDIT 

Semester  Unit 

DAY 

DATES 

TEACHER 

English 

359 

The  Short  Story 

2 

Wed. 

June  21  - 
Aug.  30 

LeCheminant 

♦Health  and  Safety  Educa- 
tion 

130 

Personal  Health 

2 

Wed. 

June  21  - 
Aug  30 

Shute 

Business  Management 

205 

Personal  Finance 

2 

Mon. 

June  19  • 
Aug.  28 

Greene 

Bible  and  Modern  Scripture 

121 

Introduction  to  the 
the  Book  of  Mormon 

2 

Wed. 

June  21  > 
Aug  30 

Godfrey 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

125 

Applied  Sociology 

Mon. 

June  19  - 
Aug.  28 

Scott 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Religion 

241 

Latter-day  History 
and  Doctrine 

2 

Mon. 

June  19  > 
Aug.  28 

Anderson 

♦♦History 

365 

California  History 

2 

Thurs. 

June  22  - 
Aug.  31 

Fairchild 

Human  Development  and 
Family  Relationships 

261 

The  Latter-day 
Saint  Family 

2 

Fri. 

June  23  - 
Sept.  I 

•Staff 

‘Required  of  *teshmen  students 
**Required  for  California  teacher  certification 

Registration  Fee:  $12.50  per  semester  hour 
Class  Time:  Evenings  from  7:00  - 9:00  p.m. 

B.Y.U.-LOS  ANGELES  ADULT  EDUCATION  CENTER 

1012  West  36th  Street  - Phone  RE  1-9418 

(Registration  forms  are  available  in  the  campus  offices  of  the  Adult  Education  and  Extension  Services) 
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Graduation  List 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

' Istorv  (Bachelor  of  Arts) — Ellis,  Roi- 
Wayne,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Hopkins, 
ley  Louise,  La  Habra,  Calif.:  Klni, 
1 ng  Soo,  Seoul,  Korea;  McCue,  L.  Dean, 

: (bridge,  Alta,,  Canada;  Montgomery. 

) id  Christopher,  Melrose  Park,  111.: 
alzke,  Manfred  Max  William,  Toron- 
Ont.,  Canada;  Tanner,  Maurice  Mc- 
kle,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Thacker.  Lynn  D., 
er  City;  Tobler,  Douglas  F.,  Nampa, 
; Wilkinson,  David  Lawrence.  Provo. 
Bachelor  of  Science) — Adams,  Janet 
IS  Eckersley,  North  Ogden:  Crowley, 
•y  Olson.  Upland,  Calif.;  Edwards.  J. 
/ne.  Orem;  Elison,  William  W,.  Blaek- 
, Ida.:  Lorah,  Clifton  L..  Mer.dian, 
: Martell.  Darwin  Searle,  Burley.  Ida."; 
k.  Johnny  Waldo,  El  Cerrito,  Clalif.; 

I leeley,  Richard  Charles,  St,  George; 
>n,  James  K,.  Manila;  Osbourn,  Sue 
,,  St.  Loui.s.  Miss.;  Prince.  Gerald  Wil- 
is, New  Harmony:  Walker,  Ronald 

Ten.  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

«umanitles  ( Bachelor  of  Arts ) — -Kay. 
eld  M.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

*'  ournalism  (Bachelor  of  Arts)  -Pin- 
i.  Julie  Anne.  Ogden;  Wheeler.  R ta 
ralne.  Puyallup,  Wash,;  Woodward. 
C..  Provo. 

I 'l  Bachelor  of  Science) — Harris.  Martin, 
g Beach.  Calif.;  Haynes.  William 
nklin.  Farmington,  N.  Mex. : Smith, 
gy  Dorlne,  Heber;  Wilde,  Millard  Ed- 
: , Trail,  Ore. 

■ guages 

rench  (Bachelor  of  Art.-:) — Davis. 
< Lynn.  Hawthorne.  Calif,;  Jacobs. 
rle.  Emmett.  Ida.:  Manning.  Harold 
j.  Hooper, 

i -ermpn  (Bachelor  of  Arts) — Bush- 
1.  Leena  Kyllikki,  Salt  Ste.  Marie. 
Canada;  Harding,  Liane,  Provo: 
1 ley,  Bonnie  Deane,  Blanding;  Iverson, 
j Irew  C..  Salt  Lake  City;  Molter,  Rich- 
I Bruce,  Lakewood,  Calif.;  Molen,  Ken- 
i h Alvin.  North  Hollywood,  Calif.: 
) dberg,  Karen  Polly,  Long  Beach, 
f. ; Thornock.  Warren  Eldon,  Salt 
6 City. 

1 atln  (Bachelor  of  Arts' — Muirhead, 
; e Malinda  Berndt  F..  Williams.  Ariz. 

1 ortuguese  (Badhelor  of  Arts) — ^r- 
on,  Denis  S.,  Ogden. 

I ussian  (Bachelor  of  Arts) — Sperry, 
J .1  Francis,  Salt  Lake  City. 


John  Keith,  Provo;  Thorne,  Myrna  Lois 
Tame,  Salt  Lake  City;  Upstiil,  Suzann 
Dee,  Burbank.  Calif,  . 


COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 
Nursing  (Bachelor  of  Science' — An- 
dersen. Karen.  Brigham  City;  Bean.  Dor- 
othy Irene,  Medford*  Ore.,  Boam.  Mar- 
garet Anne,  Miyray;  Brunski.  Beverly 
Gayle  Peck.  Salt  Lake  City;  Carson.  Cal- 
lie,  Shelley,  Ida.;  Dahlln,  Barbara  Larson. 
iMinneapolls,  Minn.;  Frost,  Louise,  Span- 
ish Fork;  Gadd,  Carol  Louise.  Nephi; 
Greenhalgh,  Jinean,  Provo:  Hugnes, 

Doris.  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Johnson. 
Elaine  Ann,  Rawlins,  Wyo.;  Johnson, 
Nadene  M.,  Spanish  Fork;  K-.app.  Ellen 
D..  Chicago,  111.;  Lake,  Carolyn.  Eugene. 
Ore ; Larson.  Bonnie,  Blacrfcfoot,  Ida.; 
Littledike,  Jacqueline  P.,  Ely.  Nev.:  Lott. 
Dorothy  lola.  Norbridge,  S.D.;  Norton, 
Judith  Redd.  Orem;  Parker,  Sonia  Dian- 
tha  Clark,  Coalville;  Parks.  Jane  RoKell, 
Whittier,  Calif.;  Seneca.  Loretta.  V'ersail- 
les,  N.  Y. ; Spencer,  Joyceen,  Hinckley: 
Swendsen,  Leslee  Ann,  Idaho  Falls,  Ida.; 
Vehar.  Judith  Kay  Francom.  Green  Riv- 
er. Wyo.:  Walkingshaw.  Carol  Lee.  Paci- 
fic Pali,«ades,  Calif.;  Wride,  Shirley  V. 
Jones,  Hailey,  Ida. 


COLLEGE  OF  Pm’SICAL  AND 
ENGINEERING  SCIENCES 

Chemistry  (Bachelor  of  Artsi — Har- 
vej%  Clark  Oscar,  Blanding:  Jensen,  Rich- 
ard Grant.  Arcadia,  Calif.;  Moody,  Milo 
Leon,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  -Delange.  Rob- 
ert J.,  Ogden;  Goodso',  Wallace  Gary, 
Idaho  Falls.'  Ida.;  Hadfield.  Koven  La- 
ment, Owendale,  Alta.,  Canada:  Iwaasa, 
Henry  Nolan.  Raymond.  Alta..  Canada: 
Johnson.  Wallace  Delmar,  Shelley.  Ida.: 
Maxfield,  Perry  Leater,  Altonah:  Part- 
ridge, Jerry  A,.  Pingree,  Ida.:  Potts.  Jon^ 
Selby,  West  Linn,  Ore.;  Rice.  Dennis  De- 
Mar.  Salt  Lake  City:  Robertson.  David 
£..  Ho'nolulu.  Hawaii:  Seppi,  Ernest 

Frank.  Provo;  Taylor,  Larry  Hugh,  Provo. 

Geology  (Bachelor  of  Science) — Allan. 
William  Roy.  Browness.  Alta . Canada: 
Berge,  Dale  L.,  Long  Beach.  Calif.:  Hol- 
man. Max  D..  Sugar  City.  Ida.;  John, 
Edward  Charles.  Nucla,  Colo.;  Miller, 
Thomas  Frederick.  Garrison,  Mont.: 
Smith,  Richard  Condie,  Orem, 

Mathematics  (Bachelor  of  Arts(  — 
Beus,  H.  Lynn,  Menan,  Ida.;  Schmid. 
John  Richard,  Montpelier,  Ida. 


I panish  (Bachelor  of  Arts) — Ash- 
! 'th.  Peter  Peay,  Bakersfield.  Calif.: 
ols,  Benjamin.  Emmett,  Ida.;  Guber- 
c,  Harold.  San  Jose,  Calif : Hall, 

iry  Lee,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Hancock.  Jay 
Provo:  Hansen,  Garth  Muirbrook,  Og- 
I : Lytle,  Eldon  Grey,  Pioche,  Nev.; 
j )aniel.  Lucy  S..  Southern  Pines,  SC.; 

. ler,  Eugene  Henry,  Klamath  Falls. 

( .;  Petersen,  Gerald  W,.  Salt  Lake 
) •;  Probst,  Glen  W.  Midway:  Santiago. 

I ncis.  New  York  City,  N.Y.:  Standage. 
;h  F..  Mesa,  Ariz,;  Steinagel.  John 
;glas.  Sacramento,  Calif. ; Sullh-an. 

’ les  David.  Montlcello,  Ark,;  Tullis 
,'d  LaMond.  Vernal;  Weech,  Bill  Kent, 
•lonte,  Calif, 

Political  Science  (Bachelor  of  Arts*  — 
ierson,  John  McBurney,  Ovinda, 
f.;  Austin.  Allan  Gene,  Long  Beach, 
if.;  Coleman,  Neil  Keith,  Monrovia. 
;f.:  Despain.  Teller  Dale,  Provo:  Det- 
. Richard  Lee.  Honolulu.  Hawaii:  Fish- 
Milton  Byron,  Jr.,  Provo;  Gibb.  Bruce 
enzo.  Ogden;  Herrera,  Ayala  Elias. 

Kteraala.  Central  America:  Jones, 

es  J..  Jr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Neuroh, 
rk  Richard,  Sunnyslope,  Ariz.  Orton. 
>ert  Frank.  Panguitch;  Payne,  H 
n.  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.;  Wright,  Roger 
le.  Reno.  Nev. 

Bachelor  of  Science) — Blackhurst. 
mis  Pickett,  Pocatello,  Ida.;  Boyack. 
rrlll  W'ayne.  Seattle,  Wash.:  Chrlsten- 
. Craig  Wane,  Lehi;  Clarke.  John 
a,  Provo:  Coon.  Richard  A..  Chula 
ta,  Calif.;  Dorius,  Dale  M.,  Fayette; 
Id.  Robert  D..  Flushing,  N.Y.;  Foulger, 
k Lewis.  Washington,  D.C.:  Hathaway, 
Scott,  San  Leandro.  Calif. ; Hinton. 

1 John.  Hurricane:  Johnson.  Kenneth 
•don,  Taber.  Alta.,  Canada:  Jones, 

Ham  Craig,  Cedar  City:  Mayer,  Wil- 
1 L..  Durango.  Colo.;  Paulsen.  David 
Ephraim;  Phillips,  James  Child,  Fres- 
Calif. 

’ulsiphCF.  F.  Laurel,  Logandale.  Nev.: 
ich.  William  Ned.  San  Franclseo, 
if.:  Robinson,  William  H..  Azusa, 

if.:  Schumacher.  Joseph  E..  Jr..  Santa 
a.  Calif.;  Shah.  Shashi  Kant.  Calcutta, 
iia;  Sorenson.  Kenneth  Clark.  La 
, bra.  Calif.:  Van  Quill,  Michael  Ed- 
rds.  Orem;  Vinson,  Gerald  Lloyd, 
mlveda.  Calif.;  Wilson,  Jesse  Lavern, 
insboro,  S.  C.:  Woodland,  Frank 

:hael.  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

Psychology  (Bachelor  of  Arts) — Bek- 
•.  Lee  DeMoyne.  San  Leandro.  Cnlif. ; 

. ilter.  JoAnn  P.,  San  Bernardino.  Calif.; 
mson.  Gloria  Van  Dam,  Salt  Lake 
y:  Haslam,  W.  Bruce.  Denver.  Colo.: 

■ i hragi,  Rezvaniyeh,  Tehran,  Iran;  Wil- 
- ms.  Paul  LaVaun,  Idaho  Falls.  Ida. 

' (Bachelor  of  Science) — Bedner,  Rich- 
1 Lee,  San  Leandro,  Calif.;  Brown. 
' rlene.  Smithfield;  Chipman.  Dan  Le- 
y.  Welling.  Alta.,  Canada;  Clark,  Joan 
Provo:  Dennett,  Karen  Lleen.  ’ Provo: 
dle\-.  Gaylon  Deronz.  Magrath,  Alta., 
nada:  Eriksen.  Erik  Paul,  Danbury, 

nn.:  Gifford.  Jack  H..  Orange,  Texas; 
isgow.  Charles  Edward,  Provo;  Hale, 
rma  Donna  Perkins,  Salt  Lake  City: 
slam.  JoAnn.  Denver.  Colo.:  Jenkins. 
»eph  Arlen,  Spanish  Fork:  Lewis.  Rob- 
; Eugene.  Laurel.  Wash.;  Masterson. 
nlel  E..  The  Dalles.  Ore.;  Peterson, 

, rdon  Allen.  Concord,  Calif.:  Richards, 
rrie  W..  Price:  Tryon,  Merlin  Leon, 
axandria.  Va.:  Ward,  William  Warren. 

. intington  Park,  Calif.;  Wardle.  Larry 
' Provo;  Wells.  W’illlam  Lathair,  Nephi. 

j Sociology  (Bachelor  of  Arts) — Hubler, 
inz  H.,  Biel,  Switzerland:  Lewis.  Alli- 
1 S . Oraibi.  Ariz.;  Shuman,  Thomas 
Oberlln.  Ohio. 

(Bachelor  of  Science) — Borup.  Jerry 
imilton.  Provo:  Bosworth.  Gary  A., 

den:  Bu.sby,  Charles  Edward,  Pekin. 
: Christensen,  .Georgia.  Payette.  Ida.: 
ching.  Reneta  Arlene,  Los  Angeles. 
Ilf.:  Deby.  Winnifred  Vera.  Edmonton, 
ta.,  Canada;  Decker.  Irving  H.,  Evans- 
Wyo.;  Drake.  Beverly  Ann,  Reno. 
■V.;  Hall.  Darrell  G.,  McGill.  Nev,: 
K)pe.<.  Wendell  Reese,  Portland.  Ore.: 
ckson.  Kenneth  Noel.  Provo:  Jackson, 
Iph  Myron.  Indio,  Calif.:  Jarman.  Da- 
d L..  Sr.  Garden  Grove.  Calif.;  Kalama. 
Cqueline  Kauilani.  Nanakuli,  Oahu, 
iwaii;  Kerns.  Susie  Belle,  St.  Joseph. 
J.:  Knudsen.  Elizabeth  Ann.  Salt  Lake 
ty:  Kopinsky.  Michael  John.  Jr.,  Lehi: 
mz.  Phillip  Ray.  Born,  Ida.:  LeMond. 
mneth  John,  Orem. 

McCoy.  Marilyn  Marie.  Hilo. ' Hawaii: 
:den.  Rulon  Clyde,  Nephi;  Riley.  Bar- 
ra Claudette.  Reedley.  Calif. ; Ituge. 
mes  Downing.  Twin  Falls.  Ida.:  Shaw, 
an  Justis,  Denver.  Colo.:  Smith.  Nancy 
e.  McCammon.  Ida.;  Taber,  Henry 
gene,  West  Kingston,  R.  I.:  Taylor. 


(Bachelor  of  Science)  — Baldauf,  Mar- 
tha Marie.  Delancey,  N.  Y,;  Day.  La%*alie, 
Ogden;  Doty,  Harold  Ray.  Moapa.  Nev.;l 
Gilchrist,  Alan  Curtis,  (juincy,  Wash.: 
Johnson,  William  Carl,  Springville:  Mah- 
bod,  Mahmoud.  Teheran,  Iran:  Papenfuss, 
Joseph  K..  St.  Ignatius,  Mont.;  Reed, 
Donald  W.,  Estes  Park,  Colo.;  Sheets. 
Spencer  Garner,  Salmon,  Idaho. 

Physics  (Bachelor  of  Arts)  — Gra- 
ham. Richard  Guy,  Lorenzo.  Idaho;  Mas- 
on. Grant  William,  Rexburg,  Idaho;  Wil- 
kins. Lowell  H.,  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  — Bennion.  Roy 
Billings.  Salt  Lake  City:  Bentlej-.  Ken- 
neth Jeroid.  Provo:  -Bohn.  Theodore  Sta- 
ten. Ogden;  Bone,  Bteven  D..  Moses  Lake. 
Wash.:  Brush,  Robert  Edgar,  Harvey.  Ill,; 
Garner.  David  Henry.  Sriws.  Idaho;  Gee, 
Martell  Joseph.  Lander,  Wyo.;  Hill.  Wal- 
ter Ensign.  Provo;  -Scott.  Jack  Redpath. 
Timaru.  Ne^v  Zealand;  Sii^leton.  Mon- 
roe Pierce,  Provo;  Stokes,  Gordon  Ellis, 
Fruitland,  Idaho. 

Statistics  (Bachelor  of  Science  i — 
Huband,  Edwin  Heber,  North  OgHen: 
Smith.  Karl  Leland,  Pruita,  Colo. 

(Five-Year  Degrees) 

Chemical  Englneerhu;  (Bachelor  of  En- 
gineering Science  — Allen.  Cal\-ard  Scott, 
Jerome,  Idaho  :Anderson.  Larry  G.,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Crandall,  Gary  L.,  Springville: 
Forsgren,  Klane  F.,  Preston.  Idaho;  God- 
frey. Wesley  Lynn,  Milwaukie.  Ore.;  Liv- 
ingston, Jack  Raymond,  La  Canada.  Calif.; 
Murphy,  Sheldon  R..  Chlntjok,  Mont.;  Pat- 
ton, Joseph  Behling,  Charleston.  W.  Va. : 
Rooney,  James  Ameling.  Orem:  Smith 
Dee  Lynn.  Burbank,  Calif.;  Stubbert,  Co- 
lin H.,  Taber,  Alta..  Canada:  Walker, 
Lynn  P.,  Springville;  Young,  James  Win- 
slow, Farmington.  N.  Mex. 

Giv-ll  Engineering  (Bachelor  of  Science) 
— Allman,  Curtis  Roe.  Springville:  Gab- 
bitas,  Rex  Prank,  Provo;  Houghton,  James 
R.,  Provo:  Lasson.  Calvin  Grant,  Birds- 
eye: Neeley.  David  Mitchell,  Spanish 

Fork;  Prothero,  David  Dean,  Spring\-ille: 
Smithson.  E.  Brady,  Holbrook,  Ariz.: 
Thom.  Melvin  Daris,  Schurz,  Nev.;  Tor- 
mey,  David  Michael.  W.  Coburg.  Victoria, 
Australia;  Winterton,  Doyle  W.  Heber 
City. 

Electrical  Engineering  (Bachelor  of  En- 
gineering Science)  — Anderson.  James 
LeRoy.  North  Hollywood,  Calif.;  Bean. 
Sari  W.,  American  Fork;  Bills.  Douglass 
D,.  Payson;  Demer.  Clair  D..  Murtaugh, 
Idaho:  Dolinar,  Richard  A.,  Provo:  Dor- 
ney,  Carl  Nelson,  Chevy  Chase.  Md.; 
Fraser,  Warren  Howard,  Las  Vegas,  Ne\'.: 
Frizzell.  Thomas  P..  Farmersville,  Texas; 
Gale.  Levan  Russel,  Durango,  Colo.: 
Hales.  Pryce  N.,  Redmond:  Hunsaker, 

Glen  Lewis,  American  Fork:  Jones.  Don 
Michie,  Provo:  JoiT?ensen.  Vern  A..  Rand- 
lett;  Judd,  Frank  F..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Lasson.  B.  Eugene.  Birdseye:  Lauritz, 

John,  North  Hollyw-ood,  Calif.;  Montgom- 
ery, Neal  Brent,  Heber  City;  Palmer. 
Lawrence  Merrill,  Orem;  Paugh,  C.  Ed- 
ward. Baker.  Ore.;  Stratton.  Richard  B.. 
Orem;  Wright.  James  Owen,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Geological  Engineering  (Bachelor  of 
Engineering  Science)  — Prince.  Donald. 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Bachelor  of 
Engineering  Science)  — Bartholomew. 
Richard  Davis.  Provo;  Blocher,  Loren  M.. 
Olympia.  Wash.;  Brim.  Larrj-  Hyde.  Dow- 
ney, Idaho:  Candland,  Wen(3ell  Rex.  San- 
ta Rosa.  Calif.;  Cox,  Jack  A..  Orem: 
Dawson.  David  Harold,  La>-ton;  Dicker- 
son.  Kay  J-.  Pleasant  Grove;  Harrison. 
Willis  L.  Hawthorne.  Nev.:  Johnson.  Ivan 
Elliott,  Provo:  Parker.  Fred  Maughan. 

Hall,  Mont.:  Patten.  Emery  Phillips.  Or- 
em; Petersen.  Paul  R.,  ProTO;  Smith, 
John  Thomas,  Malad,  Idaho. 


COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Health  (Bachelor  of  Science) — Plumb. 
Marlow  Waits,  St.  Johns,  Ariz.;  Ziegler. 
Antoinette  June,  Downey.  Calif. 

Physical  Education  (Bachelor  of  Arts) 
— Brown.  Jerryl  Dene,  Lakewood.  Calif. 

(Bachelor  of  Science)  — Abeggled. 
Ronnie  D..  Vernal:  Adams.  Jerr>-  Ann, 
Montlcello;  Beck,  Douglas  Julius,  Pleas- 
ant Grove;  Behunin.  Irwin  George.  Jr.. 
Montlcello;  Belnap.  Francis  Alvin,  Hoop- 
er; Bishop,  Lowry  F.,  Hinckley.  Bohi. 
Etha  Bleak,  Provo:  Bolander.  Giles  Terry. 
Cedar  City,  Bowie.  Garald  William,  Clares- 
holm,  Alta.,  Canada;  Brown,  Antoinette 
Hatch.  Col.  Juarez.  Chih..  Mexico:  Buck- 
waiter,  Ray  Gardner,  La  Grande.  Ore.; 
Campbell.  Roger  Byron,  Bakersfield, 
Calif.;  Capps,  Jerald  O.,  M(X>re,  Idaho; 


FOl^ND— M.  Harvey  Taylor  and  Carl  H. 
Jones,  members  -of  the  sixth  BYU  Arch- 
aeological Expedition,  examine  a plaster 
covered  pot  found  at  the  bottom  of  an 


ancient  water  cistern.  It  was  discovered 
five  feet  below  the  ground  surface  at 
Aguacatal. 

(Photo  by  Lawrence  Anderson) 


Aluc/i  Accomplished  as  . . . 

BYU  Expedition  Revisits  Aguacatal 


The  sixth  Brigham  Young  Un- 
iversity Archaeological  Expeiii- ' 
tion  to  Middle  America  recently 
returned  from  Campeche,  Mex- 
ico. Department  archaeologists 
brought  back  many  thousands  of 
potsherds  and  other  artifacts  for 
processing  and  study. 

The  expedition  was  a contin- 
uation of  a series  conducted  by 
the  BVU  Department  of  Archae- 
ology since  1948.  The  Depart- 
ment is  particularly  interested 
in  using  *rchaeolog>-  to  solve 
problems  in  the  ancient  history 
and  geography  of  Mesoamerica. 
The  object  in  the  current  series 
of  expeditions  is  the  problem  of 
the  location  of  the  ancient  city 
or  cities  in  the  Xicalango  region 
called  Tulan-Zuiva  (BountifiiJ 
land)  and  Xicalanco  in  the  early 
Spanish  chronicles. 

IT  WAS  decided  that  another 
exploratory  expedition  was  nec- 
essary to  confirm  or  refute  the 
hypothesis  that  a walled  city  ex- 
isted at  Aguacatal  in  the  time  of 
Tulan-Zuiva,  since  the  1958  ex- 
pedition did  not  provide  any 
positive  conclusions  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  newly-discovered 
wall-like  structures  or  their  date 
of  construction. 

Consequently  an  expedition 
w'as  put  into  the  field  this  year 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jake- 
man.  with  Carl  Hugh  Jones  as 
assistant  'director,  Ray  T.  Math- 
eny.  M.  Harvey  Taylor,  and 


Clayton.  Carl  V.,  San  Antonio,  Texas: 
Cottrell,  Adella  Faux.  Moroni;  Crofts. 
Carolyn.  Heyburn,  Waho;  Dixon.  Rich- 
ard Chipman,  Provo;  Dixon.  Shirley  Web- 
ster Payson:  Earnest,  Gary  W..  Long- 
view. Wash.;  Egan.  Kathleen.  Arimo. 
Idaho;  Gardiner.  Rodney  E.  A.  M.,  Leth- 
bridge. Alta..  Canada;  Green.  Arthur  Wil- 
1 liam.  Lethbridge.  Alta.,  Canada;  Gurr. 
Delmar  S..  Parowan;  Hutchison.  Jackie 
I Leroy.  Malta,  Idaho:  LeVitre.  Margo  El- 
I Bvne.  Salt  Lake  City;  Madsen.  Judith 
1 A'nn  Boise,  Idaho;  Marks.  Cecil  DeWitt. 

I Jr  El  Dorado.  Ark.:  Mcl-'.tyre.  James  M.. 
I Dearborn.  Mich.:  Mclver.  Walter  Ander- 
1 son.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  McMillan.  Hugh 
; Lloyd.  San  Diego.  Calif.;  Morrell.  George 
I Loen,  Salt  Lake  City:  Paig.  Alice  Kelii 
’ Kuewa  Kilauea,  Kauai,  Hawaii;  Powers, 
Jack  Orton.  Lvman.  Wyo.:  Ramsay.  Clare 
Merrill.  Glendale.  Reece.  Rex  Cropper,  Jr. 
Salt  Lake  City;  Rollins.  Leslie  McKay. 
Lyman.  Wyo.:  Spradley.  Roy  H..  Jack- 
sonville Fla.;  Thompson.  Kenneth 
Dwaine,’  Jerome.  Idaho;  Tolbert.  Janece 
Roper.  Springville:  Turner.  Douglas  John. 
Calgary.  Alta.,  Canada;  Wilhelmy,  Susan 
Renee.  Arcadia.  Calif.:  William.-ion.  Jean 
I Carol.  Santa  Paula,  Calif.;  Wilmoth.  Car- 
lolyn  Faye.  Chester,  Va.:  Young.  Karen 
j Sandra.  Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Recreation  (Bachelor  of  Science>  — 
Bnmhall.  Grant  R..  Mesa,  ^riz.:  Homa;i. 
; Howard  Brent.  Sandy;  Tidwell.  Roy  Lee. 
I Caldwell.  Idaho. 

j Youth  Leadership  (Bachelor  of  Sci- 
lencei  — Beal.  Clayton  Philip,  Tacoma. 
Iwash.;  Snow,  Richard  Bowman,  Delta; 
* Whetten,  John  Carlos,  Bluewater,  N,  M. 


Lawrence  O.  Anderson  as  stu- 
dent assistants.  Eduardo  Martin- 
ez as  surveyor  and  cartograph- 
er, and  Hayward  Baker,  a de- 
watering specialist. 

FOR  THE  ACTUAL  work  of 
digging  and  jungle  clearance,  a 
crew  of  ten  to  twcxity  native 
workmen  were  employed. 

One  might  ask,  "Why  does  it 
take  so  many  trips  to  learn  what 
is  at  Aguacatal  and  other  sites 
in  the  Xicalango  region?"  The 
answer  is  that  the  terrain  and 
other  natural  conditions  greatly 
handicap  archaeological  work  in 
this  region. 

THE  AREA  lies  in  approxi- 
mately 18  degrees  latitude  which 
is  well  below  the  Tropic  of  Can- 
cer and  in  a heat  belt.  Precipi- 
tation is  in  excess  of  80  inches 
annually  and  explorations  can 
be  made  only  during  the  dry 
season,  generally  January 
through  April.  Dense  jungle 
covers  most  of  the  region. 

The  ruins  now  called  Aguaca,- 
tal  are  located  on  a peninsula, 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a few 
miles  to  the  north  and  fresh 
water  lagoons  and  a wide  river 
bordering  it  on  the  east,  south 
and  west.  The  peninsula  is  slow- 
ly sinking,  which  has  caused  the 
! water  table  to  rise  and  large 
' mangrove  swamps  now  cover 
i much  of  the  area.  These  swamps 
! in  turn  give  rise  to  hordes  of 
j mosquitoes  which  become  un- 
' bearable  by  the  first  of  May. 
j BECAUSE  OF  the  dense  jun- 
[ gle  growth,  ground  reconnais- 
! sance  is  extremely  difficult,  nec- 
' essitating  machetes  to  cut  down 
the  vegetation  in  order  to  walk 
even  a few  yards.  The  growth  is 
i so  thick  that  one  cannot  see  an 
' archaeological  ruin  unless  he  is 
a few  feet  from  it.  Some  areas 
cannot  be  explored  at  all  because 
of  the  depth  of  swamp  water. 

Poisonous  snakes  abound,  al 
' so  certain  trees  that  exude  a 
poisonous  sap  causing  painful 
rashes  and  swellings;  these  are 
special  hazards  facing  the  ex- 
plorer, not  to  mention  the  dis 
eases  prevalent  in  this  tropical 
region. 

BECAUSE  OF  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  site,  a sump  hole 
was  dug  which  served  to  drain 
the  main  8 feet  deep  trench.  The 
sump  was  drained  by  a portable 
gasoline  powered  pump.  (Water 
flow  into  the  sump  was  about 
2.000  gallons  per  hour.) 

This  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  in  history  of  Meso- 


american  archaeology  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  get 
down  to  virgin  soil  several  feet 
below  water  table,  by  means  of 
dewatering  equipment. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  aerial  recon- 
naissance of  the  site  was  made 
by  using  an  aerial  camera 
mounted  for  vertical  photog- 
raphy. A light  Mexican  aircraft 
was  rented  and  flown  over  a 
predetermined  grid  pattern  by 
expedition  member  Ray  T.  Ma- 
theny.  The  rear  door  of  the  plane 
was  removed  and  the  photogra- 
pher held  the  camera  in  a ver- 
tical position  and  took  pictures 
at  regular  intervals  to  insure 
complete  coverage  of  the  site. 

Discovery  of  a new  site  ad- 
jacent to  Aguacatal  was  made 
by  expedition  members  while  on 
ground  reconnaissance.  This  site, 
called  Cuyeros  del  Puerto  Rico, 
consists  of  a group  of  some  30 
mounds  about  one-half  mile 
north  of  Aguacatal. 

SINCE  THIS  discovery  was 
made  during  the  last  few  days 
of  operations,  it  was  only  pos- 
sible to  sink  two  test  pits  into 
two  of  the  mounds. 

Complete  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition will  not  be  known  for 
several  months.  All  cultural  and 
other  material  brought  back 
must  be  processed  and  studied 
before  any  'positive  interpret-a- 
tions  can  be  made. 

THIS  MATERIAL  includes  up-: 
wards  of  50,000  potsherds, 
which  will  require  months  of 
study;  hundreds  of  other  objects 
of  baked  clay;  numerous  stone 
artifacts;  and  organic  materials 
such  as  human  and  animal  bones, 
and  charcoal  samples  which  may 
provide  radiocarbon  dates. 

Botanical  specimens  were  al- 
so obtained  and  must  be  identi- 
fied. Soil  samples  from  all 
depths  tested  were  taken  and 
remain  to  be  analyzed. 

MANY  archaeological  features 
were  recorded  at  Aguacatal, 
such  as  human  and  animal  bones 
foundation  platforms,  cisterns 
and  burials,  all  of  which  must 
be  checked  as  to  mapping  and 
description.  The  ancient  cement- 
making and  sculpturing  tech- 
niques at  this  site  must  also  be 
studied. 

Only  when  all  this  post-ex- 
pedition work  has  been  com- 
pleted will  the  contribution  of 
this  year’s  campaign  to  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  city  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  of  Aguaca- 
tal be  known. 
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BYU  Skyline  Track  King 


Y’s  Devereaux,  Williams 
Among  Record  Breakers 


The  depth  - laden  Brigham 
Young  University  track  team 
successfully  defended  their  Sky- 
line Conference  Track  and  Fieid 
championship  Saturday  after- 
noon by  piling  up  a total  of 
59  1 10  points  to  win  their  sev- 
enth straight  conference  crown. 

THE  FIRED-UP  Cougars  of 
coach  Clarence  Robison  picked 
up  only  three  first  place  medals 
as  compared  to  runner-up  New 
Mexico's  five  gold  medals,  but 
the  defending  champion  Cou- 
gars received  fine  clutch  per- 
formances from  several  athletes 
to  score  points  in  all  but  two 
events,  the  880  and  the  shot  put. 

The  sunny  afternoon  saw  sev- 
en former  Skyline  records  go  by 
the  wayside. 

OF  THE  COUGARS’  three 
first  place  finishes,  two  were  for 
new  records. 

Strong-armed  Lew  Devercaux 
sailed  the  javelin  an  unprece- 
dented 234  feet  10'-  inches  for 
the  Cougars,  and  pole  vaulter 
Jim  Williams,  an  intense  com- 
petitor who  doesn't  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  quit,  set  a 
new  pole  vault  mark  of  14  feet 
9 5 8 inches. 

IN  FACT,  Williams,  a well- 
built  blond  sophomore  from  Kel- 
logg, Idaho,  bettered  the  Skyline 
mark  three  times. 

He  poled  a total  of  21  times, 
clearing  the  bar  on  his  third 
and  final  try  at  heights  of  14-6 
and  14-8,  before  going  over  (on 
his  third  try)  at  14-9  5 8. 

HIGH  JUMPERS  Ed  Costa  and 
Bow  Cowart,  as  figured,  gave 
the  Cats  a one-two  finish  in  their 
event,  both  making  6-8^4,  just 
missing  by  inch  the  Skyline 
record  of  6-9  set  two  years  ago 
by  Costa. 

Brilliant  efforts  by  Ray  Smith 
in  the  mile  and  Lorenzo  Griffeth 
in  the  two-mile  catapulted  them 
to  surprising  third  place  finishes 
and  valuable  points. 

NEW  MARKS  were  set  in 
both  the  distance  events  with 
Montana’s  Gary  Wotjowick 
clicking  off  a 4:15.4  .mile  and 
Colorado  State’s  Gary  Clyde 
pushing  all  the  way  to  beat  Utah 
State's  Odell  Rice  in  the  time  of 
9:21,6  in  the  two-mile. 

The  great  Adolph  Plummer 
did  just  about  everything  but 
win  the  meet  for  New  Mexico’s 
Lobos.  He  easily  won  the  220 
and  the  440  and  just  as  easily 
anchored  the  Lobo  mile  relay 


team  to  another  first  place  fin- 
ish and  a new  conference  record 
in  the  time  of  3:12.6. 

NEW  MEXICO’S  Del  Blanks 
soared  to  an  amazing  record  of 
25  feet  7 inches  in  the  broad 
jump,  bettering  by  a little  over 
a foot  the  old  Skyline  mark. 

BYU’s  Glade  Nixon  had  bet- 
tered the  record  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  with  his  leap  of  24- 


Utah’s  Blaine  Lindgren 
cracked  the  existing  record  in 
the  high  hurdles  with  a :14  flat 
dash  over  the  obstacles. 

IT  WAS  IN  the  hurdles  tha* 
BYU  picked  up  precious  points. 
In  the  high  hurdles  the  Y's  El- 
don Hastings  put  on  a spirited 
kick  in  the  last  five  yards  to 
finish  third  behind  Lindgren  and 
USU’s  Jim  Swindle. 

In  the  lows,  aided  somewhat 
by  a quirk  of  fate,  Hastings  fin- 
ished second  and  Dale  Long 
picked  off  a fourth  place  finish. 
Swindle  smacked  the  first  hur- 
dle off  the  blocks,  injuring  his 
leg,  and  he  failed  to  finish  the 


Utah  State  was  third  in  the 
meet  with  37  3/5  points  and 
Utah  was  fourth  with  26  7/20 
points.  Then  came  Montana  and 
Colorado  State  with  19  3/5 
apiece,  Denver  with  7 and  Wy- 
oming with  5. 

SUMMARIES 

High  jump— Cojta.  Y,  »nd  Co' 

(tie  for  first).  Lane.  W..  Jenson,  Y 

U,  Penfold.  eSU,  Miller.  M.  and  Hln 
USU  (tie  for  fourth i.  6 ft.  8-\  Inches. 

Broad  jump — Blanks.  NM.  Nixon. 
Horton.  D,  Olson.  USU,  SchUppi,  V.  25 


120  High  hurdles 


Blenks.  NM.  :14  0, 


Ray,  USU. 

220  Dash  

NM.  Kelly,  V,  Carpcle.  D, 


Utes  Cop  Sixth  Straight 
Skyline  Tennis  Crown 


by  Tracy  Wilson 
Universe  Sports  Writer 


University  of  Utah  netters 
romped  to  a sixth  straight  Sky- 
line tennis  championship  in  Pro- 
vo, Friday  and  Saturday  when 
they  won  two  of  four  singles 
titles  and  copped  the  No.  I 
doubles  i>ennant  to  oust  close 
competitor  Wyoming  14-9. 


expected  with  the  Utes,  Western 
Division  winners  and  Wyoming, 
the  Eastern  Division  champs, 
finishing  up  tops.  Wyoming  won 
No.  2 doubles  and  one  singles 
title. 


PARTIALLY  overshadowing 
the  team  win  of  Utah  was  the 
individual  play  of  Pepe  Castag- 
net  of  Denver  as  he  eliminated 
Bob  Lewis,  Utah  State:  Steve 
Morgan,  Utah;  and  Mike  Hogar- 
ty,  Montana,  all  three  Western 
Division  standouts,  to  grab  the 
top  singles  title.  Castagnet  also 
teamed  with  Marshall  George  to 
meet  Morgan  and  Hy  Saunders 
in  the  No.  1 doubles  match,  but 
the  Redskin  crew  proved  too 
much  for  them  as  they  won  5-7, 
6-3,  6-4  in  a grueling  match 
spiced  with  quick  reactions  and 
outstanding  net  play. 


SAUNDERS  downed  George 
in  the  No.  2 singles  race,  6-2, 
9-7.  Utah's  other  crown  came  in 
the  No.  4 singles  when  Rich 
Nordlund  dropped  Bob  Kroff, 
BYU,  6-2,  3-6,  6-3.  Kroff  was 
I the  only  Cougar  to  reach  the 
! second  round  of  the  conference 
play  and  scored  both  of  the 
Cats  two  points  in  the  team  race. 


RECOKD-HKEAKEK— Cougar  pole-vaul- 
ter  Jim  Williams  is  swarmed  by  team- 
mates and  spectators  following  his  record- 
breaking  trip  of  14  feet  6 inches.  Williams 


went  on  to  clear  14-8  and  14-9  5/8  to 
new  conference  records.  The 
edged  New  Mexico  to  win  their  seventh 
straight  title.  (Garj'  Hopkinson  photo) 


’Dago  Club 
Nips  Ranches 
In  SB  Finals 


San  Diego  Club  won  its  t 
All-School  title  of  the  yeai 
defeating  Los  Ponchos,  3-2 
the  bottom  of  the  seventh 
to  take  the  softball  champ 
ship, 

IT  IS  THE  second 
three  years  that  the  'Dago 
have  captured  the  softball  i 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  Cats 
won  the  All-School  flag  i 
bail  championship  and  took 
honors  in  the  basketball  p 
offs. 

San  Diego  advanced  to  f 
finals  by  beating  the  23rd  Wa 
12-0  in  the  first  round  ai 
blanking  FL2,  8-0.  in  the  son 
- . . _ . . . 


CHAMPS  AGAIN'I — Brigham  Young  track  co-captains, 
broad-jumper  Glade  Nixon  (center)  and  high-jumper 
Ed  Costa  accept  the  Skyline  Conference  Track  and  Field 
Championship  trophy  from  Conference  Commissioner 
Paul  Brechler.  Nixon  and  Costa  are  both  .seniors. 

(Gary  Hopkinson  Photo) 


final  round.  Los  Ponchos  defe; 
ed  7th  Ward.  7-5,  and  ER3,  7- 
to  go  into  the  finals.  The  fin 
game  was  a repeat  of  the  playo 
between  the  winners  of  the  i 
aependent  and  clubs  division 
which  the  ’Dago  Cats  also  edgi 
the  Los  Ponchos.  3-0. 

THE  CATS  won  the  title 
the  bottom  the  seventh  inning  t 
pushing  a run  across  to  br« 
a 2-2  tie.  The  run  was  sco« 
j after  there  were  two  outs  and 
three  b^lls  and  one  strike  coi 
I on  the  batter.  There  was  a m 
1 third  and  he  scored  on  tl 


Cougars  to  Test  ’Pokes 
June  5 for  B-Ball  Crown 


The  team  title  went  much  as 


Wyoming’s  gold  medals  came 
by  way  of  Don  Leary's  victory 
over  Jol  Grant,  Utah,  to  the  tune 
of  6-4,  3-6,  6-4.  and  again  when 
Leary  joined  with  Dan  Teves  to 
cop  the  No.  2 doubles  from  Grant 
and  Nordlund,  6-4,  9-7. 


Brigham  Young's  hard-luck' 
baseball  nine  will  meet  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  June  5 inj 
Laramie  to  decide  the  Skyline  1 


Conference  champion.  The  cham- 
pion %vill  be  declared  after  a two 
out  of  three  series  has  been  com- 
pleted. 


The  game  was  a pitchers’  du 
as  the  runs  were  spread  out  p« 
ty  evenly.  Los  Ponchos  did  i 
of  their  scoring  in  the  top  of  t 
second  inning  as  they  pushed 
runs  across.  San  Diego  tallied' 
single  run  in  the  bottom  of 
second  inning  to  make  the 
2-1  for  Los  Ponchos.  The  Ci 
tied  the  game  up  in  the 
of  the  fifth  as  they  pushed 
another  single  run  apd 
with  another  single  tally  in 
seventh. 


OTHER  BY'U  matches  saw 
Dale  Schwicker,  Colorado  State, 
down  Dick  Dixon.  7-5,  1-6,  6-0. 
Schwicker  later  lost  to  Hogarty. 
Teves,  Wyoming,  took  the  mea- 
sure of  Brent  Turley,  6-2,  6-2. 


Clint  Wood,  CSU.  subdued  Jerry 
Amussen.  3-6,  6-4,  6-0.  In  the 
doubles,  Skip  Sedivec  and 
Schwicker  edged  Dixon-Turley. 
7-5,  3-6,  6-4,  and  Larry  Poulson 
and  Wood  defeated  Amussen- 
Kroff.  6-4,  6-2. 


BRIGHAM  Young  finished 
the  Western  Division  with  an 
unblemished  12-0  mark  while 
Wyoming,  the  Eastern  Division 
winner,  was  10-2. 


Teach  scores:  Utah,  14:  Wy- 
oming, 9:  Denver,  7;  Colorailo 
State,  3;  Montaan  3;  BYU,  2: 
New  Mexico,  2;  Utah  State,  1. 


Wyoming  participated  in  the 
NCAA  Region  (Seven  District 
play-offs  over  the  weekend. 
Colorado  State  College  beat  the 
Cowboys  twice  to  qualify  for  a 
berth  in  the  College  World 
Series. 


Old  age  i 


ever  once  } 


things. 


Overweight  is  a prevalent  problem  among 
Brigham  Young  University  women  students. 


ISTHECOEDDlEYTOfl 

(«' 


College  years  are  a bridge  be- 
tween adolescence  and  adulthood. 
For  every  coed  these  years  should 
be  a time  tor  independent  devel- 
opment of  academic  skiiis,  a time 
for  expanding  her  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a time 
for  strengthening  the  phUosoph- 
ies  and  ideals  that  will  shape  her 
life,  whether  she  chooses  a car- 
eer, marriage,  or  both.  College 
years  are  also  the  time  for  a 
young  woman  to  acquire  poise, 
beauty  and  social  grace  by  ex- 
perimenting with  clothes,  make- 
up, and  by  dating  and  mingling 
with  other  people.  Often,  the 
important  choice  of  a husband 
is  made  during  college  years. 

Yet,  far  too  often  many  college 
girls  waste  this  precious  time  in 
anxiety,  self-pity,  and  self-disgust 
because  they  are  overweight. 
Their  school  work  suffers;  they 
are  too  self-conscious  to  mingle; 
they  date  infrequently,  or  not  at 
all.  All  too  often,  overweight  girls 
console  themselves  with  more 
food,  and  the  vicious  cycle  of 
gaining  and  eating  is  set  in 
motion.  Overweight  is  a preval- 
ent problem  among  Brigham 
Young  University  coeds.  Inter- 
viewing a number  of  BYU  co-eds 
who  live  in  campus  housing  facili- 
ties brings  out  evidence  of  this 
problem. 

In  Knight  Mangum  Hall  almost 
every  resident  has  gained  weight 
this  school  year.  A modest  esti- 
mate might  set  the  surplus 
poundage  at  seven  to  ten  pounds 
per  girl.  Many  have  gained  from 
15  to  20  pounds.  By  questioning  a 
cross  section  of  65  residents,  it 
was  found  that  59  of  them  had 
gained  weight  this  school  year. 

Girls  living  in  the  Heritage 
Halls  have  gained  weight,  too.  Of 
20  girls  interviewed,  13  had  gain- 
ed five  pounds  this  year.  In 
the  Helaman  Halls,  and  in  Aman- 
da Knight  Hall,  there  are  similar 
weight  gains  among  the  residents. 
Based  on  observation  and  discus- 
sion, the  causes  for  weight  gain- 


ing among  BYU  co-eds  are  over- 
eating and  eating  the  wrong 
kinds  of  food. 

The  problem  of  overeating 
among  the  BYU  co-eds  is  in  part 
a reflection  of  a nation-wide  pro- 
blem. According  to  recent  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  figures, 
there  are  48  million  overweight 
people  in  America  today. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  that  food  consumption 
in  the  United  States  averaged 
1488  pounds  of  food  per  person 
during  the  past  year.  A typical 
daily  menu  for  an  American 
household  contained  3000  calories, 
whereas  recommended  intake  for 
a moderately  active  adult  is  2300 
calories  a day. 

Totaling  up  the  calories  con- 
tained in  a typical  BYU  cafeteria 
daily  menu  will  show  approxi- 
mately the  same  figure,  from 
2800  to  3100  calories.  A co-ed  who 
eats  in  a cafeteria  every  day  will 
be  overeating  almost  without 
realizing  it.  In  addition  to  over- 
eating at  meals,  there  is  consider- 
able between-meal  snacking  on 
popcorn,  bakery  treats,  pizza, 
candy,  and  ice  cream  in  the 
dorms.  It  is  not  at  ail  surprising, 
in  view  of  these  general  eating 
habits,  that  BYU  co-eds  have 
gained  weight. 

There  are  girls,  however,  who 
do  not  eat  excessively,  but  who 
still  gain  weight.  The  reason  for 
this  is  eating  the  wrong  kinds 
of  food. 

On  the  basis  of  recent  medical 
tests,  discussed  in  the  June,  1960 
issue  of  Coronet  magazine,  carbo- 
hydrate (sugar  and  starch)  con- 
sumption is  a definite  factor  in 
weight  problems. 

At  BYU.  much  of  the  food  serv- 
ed in  the  cafeterias,  or  prepared 
in  the  Heritage  Halls  is  high  in 
carbohydrate.  Common  examples 
of  these  kinds  of  food  are  pota- 
toes and  gravy,  hot  dishes  con- 
taining noodles,  rice,  or  macaroni, 
and  all  forms  of  breads  and  des- 


serts. A diet  which  contali 
high  percent  of  these  kind  v 
food  will  almost  always  c 
weight  gain. 

For  the  most  part,  co-eds ' 
concerned  about  overweight,  ^ 
are  willing  to  try  almost  ' 
method  of  slimming  down.  '■ 
rently,  one  of  the  more  poi 
diets  is  the  900-calorie-t  -- 
liquid  diet.  This  diet  sells  u ‘ 
various  brand  names:  Subt  :• 
Bal-cal,  Quaker’s  Quota  ,and, : - 
widely  used  and  sold,  Metl  *: 
Girls  who  have  the  will-powi  •• 
stick  to  Metrecal,  3 or  4 gli 
a day,  can  lose  weight,  Foi 
ample,  one  girl  lost  15  poun<  • 
eight  weeks  at  a cost  of  $7.0(  ‘■ 
week.  However,  most  girla^  ' 
not  stay  on  Metrecal  long  eni 
to  lose  weight.  After  a weer 
more,  they  crave  solid  * 
especially  meat,  and  they  de  ' 
from  the  diet  or  go  off  it 
pletely.  Metrecal  must  be  ■’ 
with  care,  because  some  " 
have  actually  gained  weigh 
eating  other  food  between  gli  - 
of  Metrecal. 

The  wisdom  of  using  1 ,. 
diets  is  questionable.  Dr,  Sti 
A.  Tauber  of  the  Albert  Eln  ; 
Medical  Center  in  Phlladei  L 
warned  that  doctors  should  . 
condone  liquid  fad  diets  bet  .1 
of  the  harmful  effects  on 
metabolism  caused  by  sut  . 
major  change  in  diet.  Alsc 
peated  alternating  gains  anc 
ses  are  harmful  to  a per 
body.  The  long  range  aim  of 
reeling  overweight  can  onl 
accomplished  by  permanent!  I 
forming  eating  habits.  It  If  ‘ 
likely  that  a person  who  hai  „ 
weight  on  a liquid  diet  will 
denly  start  eating  a normal, 
balanced  diet  in  order  to  mat 
that  loss. 

Other  than  liquid  diets,  va:  , 
self-prescribed  diets  are  foil 
by  BYU  coeds.  One  girl  lost  a * 
eight  pounds  in  a week  by  ej  t 
only  salads.  It  might  be  n ii 
however,  that  she  regained  n 


IICH? 


I<ay  Thompson 


his  weight  on  a weekend 
•ge. 

e meat-skipping  method  was 
ted  for  another  girl,  but 
I with  weight  loss  came 
>usness  and  irritability.  The 
most  often  skipped  by  the 
s is  breakfast,  and  then  the 
I tendency  to  overeat  at 
i time. 

e of  the  best  solutions  to 
ig  is  found  in  the  advice  of 
'aul  K.  Edmunds  of  the  BYU 
mt  Health  Center.  Accord- 

0 Dr.  Edmunds,  the  cause  of 
i^eight  is  not  so  much  the 
int  f food  consumed  as  it 
e kind  of  food  eaten.  He 
ed  out  the  refined  flour  pro- 

white  bread,  and  cold 
Is  contain  starches  in  a bro- 
down  form  which  the  body 
eadily  convert  to  fat  tissue. 
?fore,  200  calories  of  white 

1 would  form  more  fat  tissue 
200  calories  of  a hot  crack- 
heat  cereal. 

e diet  recommended  by  Dr. 
mds  for  weight  loss  is  mod- 
, well-balanced,  and  adapt- 
to  individual  needs.  By  fluct- 
g the  amount  of  given  food, 
itake  can  be  varied  from  900 
00  calories  a day.  The  diet 
ties  three  meals  a day,  based 
a high  protein  intake  with 
limum  of  fats  and  carbohyd- 
This  diet  can  be  obtained 
the  BYU  Student  Health 

/iously,  dieting  and  mode- 
jating  habits  are  the  answer 
U’s  overweight  problem,  but 
?d  has  many  difficulties  to 
If  she  wishes  to  lose  weight 
ep  from  gaining  it. 

•haps  the  biggest  difficulty 
n cafeteria  food.  There  are 
school  cafeterias  under  the 
;ion  of  a central  food  serv- 
jpartment.  This  department 
s out  identical  weekly  menus 
ach  cafeteria.  The  depart- 
has  also  furnished  a chart 
andard  amounts  for  each 
of  food  served.  Identical  res- 
are  used  by  all  cafeterias. 


This  means  that  a girl  who  eats 
at  Knight  Mangum  would  get 
nearly  the  same  amount  and 
kind  of  food  as  a football  play- 
er at  the  Cougareat.  Large  help- 
ings of  rich  food  are  daily  fare 
for  the  co-eds  who  eat  In  the 


cafeterias.  There  is  ^ul  abundance 
of  fried  meats,  pastries,  bread- 
stuffs,  and  tempting  desserts. 
Whipped  cream  and  mayonnaise 
garnish  the  salads,  and  even  the 
vegtables  are  cooked  with  butter. 
Even  though  the  girls  realize  that 
much  of  the  food  is  fattening, 
they  find  it  hand  to  pass  by  the 
rich  foods  and  select  a low  cal- 
orie meal. 

Another  temptation  to  coeds 
are  the  food  vending  machines  in 
the  dorms  and  around  the  cam- 
pus. These  machines  furnish  easy 
access  to  between  meaJ  candy, 
ice  cream,  and  soft  drinks.  Some 
girls  have  been  seen  eating  four 
or  five  candy  bars  while  watch- 
ing television  in  the  Knight  Man- 
gum  lounge.  In  all  probability, 
these  girls  would  not  want  this 
candy  if  it  weren’t  for  the  con- 
veniently located  vend:ing  ma- 
chine. 

The  girls  in  Heritage  Halls 
face  a somewhat  similar  prob- 
lem. Because  Heritage  Hall  resi- 
dents plan  and  prepare  their  own 
meals,  they  have  access  to  food 
in  their  apartments.  Eating  be- 
tween meals  or  while  studying  is 
an  easy  habit  to  develop  when 
the  food  is  near  at  hand. 

Another  dificulty  for  some  co- 


eds to  overcome  is  the  I 


eating  because  of  nervousnea  / 
dll  a V 


boredom.  Often,  girls  will  t 
a pizza  or  go  and  buy  an  ice  d 
cone  because  there  is  nothinfl 
to  do.  Eating  seems  to  give] 
isfaction  and  enjoyment  and* 
better  way  is  there  to  drown  w 
sorrows  than  in  a nice  btqf 
split? 

There  is  no  fast,  mlracw 
cure  for  overweight.  Llquldij 
and  starvation  diets  are  not  I 
manently  effective.  The  onlyq 
is  to  alter  eating  habits  by  seij 
low  calorie  foods,  and  by  av<M* 
between  meal  snacks.  Th«' 
wards  for  this  are  good  IHIikI 
a zest  for  life,  and  the  all  liA  - 
ant  confidence  of  a pleasinff  ,, 
pearance.  i[ 

The  Word  of  Wisdom,  foua)  ' 
section  89  of  the  DoctrineKi 
Covenants,  one  of  the  staiflf^ 
work  of  the  Church  of  , 
Christ  of  Latter-day 
enjoins  the  Saints  to  eat  ^ 
some  foods  "with  prudence  .* 
thanksgiving."  When  a girl  t 
her  way  into  a condition  of  ^ 
weight,  she  does  more  than] 
felt  a measure  of  her  attra^ 
ness  and  self-confidence.  She 
ually  is  guilty  of  violating  a I 
mandment  of  the  Lord. 


A man  had  been  killed. 

The  Chaplain’s  Visit 

by  Sally  Kirkham 


I saw  a man  today.  He  was 
seated  on  the  far  side  of  the  nar- 
row room,  his  head  bowed  in  his 
hands.  Against  the  dim  light  of 
the  bare  window  his  silhouette 
appeared  to  be  carved  of  stone, 
finely  chiseled  like  an  ancient 
statue. 

He  turned  when  he  heard  me 
enter,  straightened  in  one  smooth 
movement  and  came  to  my  side. 
His  big  hand  stretched  out  and 
firmly  grasped  my  own.  His  dark 
eyes  watched  me  steadily  from 
beneath  straight  brows.  Unblink- 
ing they  looked  Into  mine. 

Beneath  the  close-cropped  dark 
hair  his  forehead  was  wide,  but 
a small  vein  throbbed  in  his 
temple,  and  his  skin  was  drawn 
tightly  across  his  cheeks.  A fine 
scar  beginning  at  the  base  of  his 
cheek  cut  its  way  down  to  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  It  deepened 
when  he  smiled. 

“From  the  Korean  War,"  he 
said,  still  watching  my  eyes  as 
they  traveled  across  his  face. 

Even  at  close  distance  his  head 


seemed  to  be  the  work  of  an  ar- 
tist. The  nose  was  straight  and 
wide:  the  cheekbones  curved 

slightly;  the  line  of  the  Jaw  was 
solid;  the  thin  lips  in  smiling  dis- 
closed even,  white  teeth;  the  skin 
was  smooth. 

Extending  a long  arm,  he  mo- 
tioned to  the  wooden  bench  where 
he  had  been  sitting.  I crossed  to  it 
and  sat  down.  He  remained  for  a 
moment  where  he  was,  then 
walked  to  the  single  window  and 
stared  at  the  wall  that  rose  be- 
yond it.  His  body  was  erect;  the 
long  arms  were  folded  across  his 
chest. 

His  gray,  coarse  shirt,  heavy 
with  perspiration,  was  plastered 
against  his  back.  The  broad  mus- 
cles beneath  it  rose  and  fell  with 
each  deep  breath,  but  he  re- 
mained still.  My  own  hands  were 
wet  and  cold. 

"You  were  in  the  riot?"  I asked 
quietly. 

'T  was  there,"  he  said.  The 
deep  voice  did  not  disturb  the 
silence. 


“A  man  was  killed." 

“I  know."  I 

“You  did  not  do  it.” 

“No.”  He  turned  then  lo 
at  me.  His  black  eyes 
shadowed.  The  light  was  gro 
fainter.  "No,  I did  not  kill  1 
His  voice  blended  with  the  sU 
I nodded  and  bowed  my  he) 
He  reached  down  and  tool 
small,  worn  Bible  from  the  b 
beside  me.  His  strong  fir 
turned  the  pages  softly,  his 
mouthed  the  words.  Then  it 
too  dark  to  see  and  his 
turned  once  more  to  the  win 
Finally  the  iron  door  st 
open.  The  guard  motioned  tab- 
man.  He  looked  at  me  for  thi 
tiem.  A tear  glistened  in  hisB 
He  smiled.  fl 

“God  bless  you,"  he  said.H 
I watched  the  tall  figure  1 " 
the  room,  head  high, 
straight ; and  I knew  his  face 
still,  only  the  small  vein  ti  j , 
bing  in  the  temple.  He  had 
killed  the  man.  but  his  skin 
black. 


( ck  Covey  - 

1*0  ROTC  Marksman  in  the  Nation 

1 


jnham  Young  University’s 
Ijteam  is  really  on  cloud  nine 
ijlDick  Covey  making  top 
ttkr  in  the  nation, 
jliiard  (Dick)  W.  Covey,  for- 
M of  Sierra  Madre,  Calif.,  is 
^or  majoring  in  zoology.  He 
Jld  BYU  as  a freshman  dur- 
»hool  year  1957-58,  and  also 
,1  ?d  in  the  AFROTC  Cadet 

SDick  joined  the  rifle  team 
a desire  to  not  only  shoot 
be  a member  of  one  of  the 
:('s  affiliated  organizations. 
4 'ear  Dick  started  as  bottom 
in  the  team  and  ended  the 
/ith  a 356  average  of  a pos- 
iOO. 

ia  sophomore,  Dick  earned 
4 ivilege  of  participating  with 
;|am  and  representing  BYU 
: e Southwest  Invitational 


by  Afton  V.  Nickell 

Match  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  which 
he  received  his  very  first  award 
by  shooting  4th  place  in  the 
standing  position.  Dick  also  re- 
ceived the  Fisher-Smith  trophy 
for  being  the  outstanding  BYU 
marksman. 

Being  a five-year  student,  Dick 
spent  a year  of  non-attendance 
with  the  AFROTC  in  the  school 
year  1958-59. 

During  the  1960-61  school  year, 
Dick  has  shot  his  way  to  becom- 
ing literally  “The  Top  Shooter  in 
the  Nation.’’  He  has  held  the  po- 
sition of  Rifle  Team  Commander 
and  also  Assistant  Commander. 
Now  Dick  is  the  National  Rifle 
Association  Executive  Officer 
here  on  the  BYU  campus. 

The  BYU  team  placed  fifth  in 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Na- 
tional ROTC  Match  with  approxi- 


k  Covey  displays  some  of  his  trophies  won  during  his 
mpetition  on  the  firing  range.  Trophies  of  this  type  are 
[lally  awarded  only  in  shoulder  to  shoulder  matches. 


mately  150  teams  competing.  In 
this  match  Dick  shot  the  top  indi- 
dividual  score  of  198  out  of  a 
possible  200.  He  also  returned 
from  El  Paso,  Texas,  as  the 
Southwest  Invitaional  Individual 
Champion  Shooter.  In  the  Nation- 
al Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Meet,  Dick  shot  second  highest  in- 
dividual score  with  the  BYU  team 
placing  sixth  out  of  approximate- 
ly 153  ROTC  teams.  During  the 
Utah  State  Shoot,  Dick  won  the 
Utah  State  Resident  Champion- 
ship trophy.  Dick  lost  this  match 
last  year  by  only  a single  point. 

Each  match  the  participant  is 
required  to  shoot  in  four  posi- 
tions, i.e.,  prone,  sitting,  kneeling, 
and  standing  (off  hand).  There 
are  100  points  possible  in  each  po- 
sition with  a maximum  total  of 
400  points  per  match. 

There  are  two  types  of  matches 
that  the  rifle  team  participates  in. 
They  are  postal  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  A postal  match  is  when 
a team  challenges  another  by 
mail.  The  team  sets  a date  and 
time  in  their  own  range,  shoots 
the  four  positions,  records  their 
scores  and  mails  them  to  the  chal- 
lenging team  who  reciprocates 
with  their  scores.  In  this  way  it  is 
determined  who  wins. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  the  two 
teams  meet  at  a pre-determined 
place  and  fire  one  after  the  other 
until  both  teams  have  fired  in  the 
four  positions,  the  targets  scored 
and  the  winners  are  announced. 
Trophies  are  usually  given  in  a 
shoulder  to  shoulder  type  match. 

Each  match  is  fired  under  the 
National  Rifle  Association  rules. 
The  rifle  range  used  must  meet 
the  specifications  of  the  NRA 
authorized  fifty-foot  indoor  gal- 
lery. 

'This  year  Dick’s  trophy  collec- 
tion includes  a gold  wrist  watch 
for  the  Hearst  Match  winner;  a 
trophy  for  top  shooter  in  the 
Southwest  Invitational  and  rophy 
and  medals  for  winning  the  Utah 
State  Resident  championship,  the 
Fisher  Smith  trophy,  and  a tro- 
phy for  the  Intermountain  Invi- 
tational Championship.  Dick  end- 
ed up  the  year  with  a 390.5  aver- 
age after  participating  in  forty- 
five  matches  this  year. 


II 


As  Frank  climbed  toward  the 
eagle’s  nest  he  balanced  on  top 
of  a rounded  rock.  Then  his 
body  jerked  as  the  rock 
wobbled,  then  fell. 


A shiny,  black  beetle  poked  its 
head  above  the  horizon,  crawled 
slowly  down  the  long,  rambling 
slope  and  disappeared  for  a time 
behind  the  rise  of  the  next  hill. 

It  reappeared  on  top  of  the  hill 
in  the  form  of  a polished,  black 
Ford,  and  pushed  its  way  along 
the  two  narrow  ruts  that  weaved 
around  the  steel  towers  that  held 
the  power  lines.  Finally,  where 
the  fence  crossed  the  road,  it 
paused,  backed  out  of  the  ruts 
and  stopped. 

The  front  door  on  the  driver’s 
side  swung  open,  and  a tall,  blond 
boy  of  seventeen  stepped  out.  He 
crawled  between  the  second  and 
third  strands  of  the  barbed-wire 
fence,  and  started  at  a trot  down 
the  road.  He  ran  for  thirty  yards; 
then  stopped  where  the  ruts  faded 
beneath  the  wind-rippled  mounds 
of  sand-  He  turned  back  toward 
the  car. 

"It's  too  sandy,"  he  answered. 
"We'll  have  to  walk  from  hei’e.” 

The  girl  stepped  lightly  on  to 
the  sand — blue  jeans  and  white 
short-sleeved  blouse  with  a small, 
white  buckle  in  the  back,  light 
brown  hair,  a graduation  ring  on 
a gold  chain  around  her  neck,  and 
camera  on  a black  cord  down 
around  the  fingers  of  her  right 
hand. 

As  she  started  toward  the  fence 
Frank  said,  “Will  you  get  the 
keys,  Kathy?" 

She  leaned  inside  the  car  and 
pulled  the  keys  out  of  the  igni- 
tion, looked  up  at  her  reflection 
in  the  rear-view  mirror  and 


ULt 


by  Dale  Blanchtj' 


brushed  back  a strand  of  hat 
The  soft  sand  pulled  at  herf 
as  she  walked  to  the  fence 
handed  the  keys  to  FrankJ 
held  the  wires  apart  whilel 
stepped  through,  and  they  sta 
across  the  flower-dotted  : 
toward  the  cliffs. 

As  they  neared  the  cliffsl 
air  was  stung  by  a shrill_c ' 
"There,”  said  Frank. 
ful,  isn’t  it?" 

"What  is  it.” 

“An  eagle.” 

"How  do  you  know?” 

"By  the  shape  of  the  wild 
hawk  wings  curve  back  on  J 
ends." 

The  eagle  folded  and 
With  a sound  like  a jet  it  b 
and  soared  to  a dot.  Then,  ' 
wings  pulled  back,  it  dived  ag 
“It’s  pretty  excited.” 
Frank.  “Must  have  a nest.  I f 
for  a bunch  of  light  grey  stk 
With  heads  tipped  back,  i 
scanned  the  cliff. 

"Is  that  it?”  asked  Kathy.l 
"Where?” 

"There,”  she  pointed, 
where  that  big  rock  hangs!  f 
tVio 


the  top?' 

"Uh-huh.” 

"Right  below  that,  and  i 
to  the  right.  About  half  way 
“Oh  yeah,  that’s  it.” 

“Is  there  anything  In  it?’ 
"I  can't  tell  from  here,” 
replied.  “You  know, 
could  get  up  there  withou 
much  trouble.” 

“No,  Frank,  you  might  fai 
"I  don't  think  so.  See  that 


vice  over  there?” 
s.” 

dl,  I could  get  up  there  to 
thi’st  ledge,  then  over  to  where 
th'big  columns  go  up.  Then  up 
toy  next  ledge.  From  there  it's 
3«|ibout  twenty  feet  up  to  the 
Kune.  That  twenty  feet  is  the 
jnplace  that  should  give  me 
ll^uble.  Once  I get  past  that, 
easy  going.  See?” 

^till  don’t  think  you  should 

' ni  tell  you  what.  If  it 
too  dangerous,  I’ll  come 
lown.” 

L'4>rnise?” 

re.” 

dinmde  his  way  along  the 
wedge  to  the  smooth,  six- 
ill  columns  of  brown  lava. 
Ltt  half  way  up  the  side  of  one 
A|  columns  a large,  triangular 
^ was  broken  out,  leaving  a 
o|ld  from  which  he  lifted 
iiJi  on  to  the  next  ledge.  He 
dp  along  the  narrow  shelf  to 
^ it  dropped  off.  He  stopped 
nijDoked  at  the  pockmarked 
i^r  the  cliff— at  the  fifty  feet 
oie  had  thought  was  twenty, 
tliiown  at  the  tiny  figure  of 
ra!  sitting  on  the  lichen- 
c4id  boulder. 

J w is  it,  Frank-” 

little  farther  than  I 
[.at,  but  I can  make  it.” 
lember,  you  promised.” 
[now.” 

;urned  and  started  to  climb, 
tnd  a grip  for  his  right 
l-then  his  left.  His  feet 
[l  carefully,  braced,  and  he 
higher. 

ands  reached  up  one  at  a 
|nd  gripped  the  broken  sur- 
■ the  ledge.  He  balanced  on 
rounded  rock, 
body  jerked  as  the  rock 
then  fell ; slowly  at  first, 
5ter  until  it  bounced  spin- 
■om  the  first  ledge.  A puff 
as  it  hit  the  loose  rocks  at 
;om  and  smashed  into  scat- 
pieces.  Then  silence,  but 
frantic  wings  of  a sage 

•k  out,  Frank  — Kathy’s 
echoed  around  the  rocks, 
lung  there  for  a moment. 
[A^ith  hardened  muscles  he 
pulled  himself  up.  First 
then  his  whole  head, 
nally  his  shoulders  rose 
[the  ledge;  and  he  rolled  on 
ledge  and  lay  there  trem- 


i all  right,  Frank?”  Kathy’s 
(I  sounded  small  and  far 
SjHe  lay  there  and  didnt 
‘ “Frank,  are  you  all 


jly  he  sat  up  and  looked 
5^at  her.  “Yes,”  he  called 
A little  shaky  is  all.” 


He  leaned  out  over  the  edge 
and  looked  down  to  where  the 
rock  had  been.  In  its  place  lay  a 
crooked,  dried  out  twig  partly 
covered  by  red-brown  dirt. 

“Kathy,  I can’t  get  down.  With 
the  rock  gone,  it’s  too  far  to  the 
next  foothold.” 

The  small,  white  oval  of  her 
face  turned  up  to  him.  “Can  you 
go  on  up?” 

He  twisted  himself  around  and 
looked  up.  The  hard  brown  basalt 
stretched  toward  the  soft,  blue 
dome  of  the  sky.  The  cliff  seemed 
to  be  traveling— smoothly  like  a 
sailboat — smoothly  and  swaying 
gently— swaying  and  leaning  out 
over  him  until  he  felt  that  it 
would  fall — slowly  and  silently 
and  he  would  be  covered. 

“No,”  he  called  back  to  her. 

“Frank,  I can  take  the  car  and 
go  get  your  dad.” 

He  thought  of  the  keys  in  his 
pocket — the  single  silver  ring 
with  the  square-ended  keys,  one 
gold  and  one  silver. 

He  pulled  the  keys  out  of  his 
pocket  and  looked  down  the  face 
of  the  cliff.  His  eyes  rested  on 
the  first  ledge,  then  the  second, 
and  he  looked  for  a time  at  the 
loose  rocks  at  the  bottom.  He 
called  to  Kathy.  “I’ll  throw  the 
keys  down — watch.” 

The  keys  fell,  flashing  in  the 
sun  on  their  end-over-end  journey. 
A faint  tinkle  drifted  up  to  him 
as  they  disappeared  into  the  loose 
rocks,  and  he  thought  of  the 
handkerchief  in  his  pocket. 

A few  minutes  later  Kathy 
looked  up.  “I  can’t  find  them.” 
She  paused  and  looked  helplessly 
at  Frank.  “I  guess  I’ll  have  to 
walk  back  to  your  place.” 

“It’s  twenty  miles  back  to  my 
place.” 

“How  else  are  you  going  to  get 
down?  We  didn’t  tell  anyone 
where  we  were  going.” 

Frank  considered  for  a long 
moment.  Finally  he  spoke.  “Fol- 
low the  road  back  to  the  highway. 
When  you  get  there,  stop  some- 
one and  see  if  you  can  get  them 
to  take  you  to  my  place.” 

Kathy  disappeared  behind  an 
outcropping  of  rocks.  He  looked 
at  the  sun  hanging  two  hours 
above  the  horizon,  and  then  down 
at  his  watch.  He  figured  the  time 
it  would  take  Kathy  to  walk  the 
ten  miles  to  the  highway,  and  the 
time  it  would  take  his  father  to 
get  ready  to  get  him  off  he  cliff. 
He  could  sleep — then  he  looked 
at  the  loose  rocks  at  the  bottom. 

Three  miles  away,  across  the 
valley  a freight  train  crawled 
along  the  base  of  the  fire-bared 
mountains.  Beside  the  railroad 
track  the  sun  flashed  off  a wind 
shield  as  a tiny  dot  bounced  along 


the  wash  board  of  the  gravel 
road,  leaving  a trail  of  white  dust 
to  settle  slowly  back  to  the 
ground  behind  it. 

One  half-mile  from  the  road  the 
winding  ribbon  of  the  creek 
flowed  silently  and  endlessly 
through  the  soft  green  velvet  of 
the  valley,  broken  here  and  there 
by  a clump  of  willows. 

The  sun  didn’t  set — it  just  dis- 
appeared like  a bobber  on  a fish 
line.  The  cold,  purple  twilight 
closed  in  and  the  first  lonely  yip 
of  the  coyotes  drifted  across  the 
prairie.  Another  coyote  howled 
close  by  and  the  soft  grey  ball  of 
a cottontail  hopped  from  behind 
a sage  brush.  The  scattered  dis- 
cordant barks  and  howls  became 
a chorus,  backed  by  the  ringing 
chirping  of  crickets. 

A small,  dark  shadow  flitted 
by,  and  then  another,  and  another 
as  the  silent  bats  glided  and 
dipped  into  the  humming  clouds 
of  green  gnats.  An  owl  floated 
above  the  sage  brush  like  a ball 
of  thistle  fuzz  in  a breeze. 

Far  down  the  valley  the  lights 
of  the  railroad  station  winked 
and  flickered.  The  alternate  green 
and  red  lights  of  an  airplane 
flashed  overhead.  Across  the  val- 
ley from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
a beacon  flashed  red,  went  out, 
flashed  again,  and  then  the  long 
sweeping  rod  of  light  swung  past. 

The  moon,  a thin  slice  of  cante- 
loupe,  edged  from  behind  the 
cliffs  and  began  its  slow,  creeping 
voyage  toward  the  jagged  peaks 
of  the  western  horizon.  A light, 
filmy  streamer  of  white  cloud 
trailed  carelessly  from  the  bottom 
point  of  the  slice.  Beyond  the 
moon,  Orion’s  belt  hung  motion- 
less as  the  bright  streak  of  a 
falling  star  cut  in  front  of  it. 

Frank’s  eyelids  hung  heilf  open 
and  his  head  wobbled  unsteadily 
on  his  neck.  The  beacon  flashed 
and  seemed  to  say,  sleep — sleep — 
your  head  is  heavy — go  to  sleep. 

His  head  dropped  forward  to 
his  chest  and  the  sound  of  the 
coyotes  drifted  away. 

The  moon  ducked  stealthily  be- 
hind a luminous,  silver  peak,  and 
light  grey  streaks  seeped  gently 
into  the  black  of  the  eastern  sky. 
One  by  one  the  stars  faded  as  the 
grey  wave  of  dawn  swelled  high- 
er and  higher. 

Frank  moaned  in  his  sleep.  'The 
rocks  hurt  his  back  and'  he  felt 
cold.  He  wanted  to  roll  over.  His 
hands  moved  and  touched  the 
coldness  of  the  ledge.  The  early 
morning  barking  of  the  coyotes 
faintly  reached  him  and  he 
moaned  again,  and  rolled  over. 

The  rocks  no  longer  hurt  his 
back  and  he  felt  warm  and  peace- 
ful. 


DR.  HALL  AND  HIS  DIAMOND  BELT 


Through  the  centuries,  great 
unsolved  problems  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  scientists  and 
pseudo-scentists  alike.  Outstand- 
ing among  those  problems  was 
that  of  transforming  a base  sub- 
stance in  to  a noble  one.  Many 
alchemists  spent  their  entire  lives 
trying  to  make  gold  from  lead 
or  other  cheap  material.  Little 
did  they  realize  that  a great  deal 
more  was  involved  in  converting 
one  material  into  another  besides 
reciting  magical  words  and  burn- 
ing incense  over  their  equipment. 

Later,  alchemists  broadened 
their  activities  to  include  attemts 
to  make  diamond  from  its  basic 
constituent,  carbon.  Nothing  spec- 
tacular was  achieved  in  this  re- 
spect until  1893,  when  the  French 
chemist,  Henri  Moisson,  claimed 
to  have  successfully  made  dia- 
monds by  dissolving  charcoal 


by  Lewis  Church 

in  molten  iron  then  plung- 
ing the  solution  into  cold  water. 
He  said  extreme  temperature 
changes  which  came  about  in  the 
cold  water  caused  the  outer  lay- 
ers of  iron  to  contact,  thus  sub- 
jecting the  dissolved  charcoal  to 
extreme  pressures  which  formed 
diamond.  Because  nobody  has 
been  able  to  achieve  the  re- 
sults Moisson  did,  and  because  of 
recent  advances  in  high-pressure 
research,  it  is  believed  that  he 
did  not  actually  make  diamonds. 

In  1941,  a group  of  scientists 
at  General  Electeric  Company 
commenced  anew  to  find  the 
secret  of  how  diamonds  are  made. 
The  fruits  of  this  $2,500,000  re- 
search project  wrote  the  final 
chapter  of  the  age  old  story  of 
searching  for  the  true  method  of 
changing  common  carbon,  such  as 
we  find  in  a lump  of  coal,  into 


This  machine,  invented  by  Dr.  Hali,  utilizes  extremely  high 
temperature  and  pressure  to  form  dark  colored  man-made 
diamonds. 


DR.  TRACY  H.  HALl^’ 


that  most  enchanting  of  all  c 
tals:  diamond. 

After  careful  study  and  ij 
sultatton  with  such  authoritia 
high  pressures  as  P.T.  BridgT 
the  G.E.  scientists  decided  j 
in  order  to  synthesize  ciian|_ 
in  their  laboratory,  they  woi 


have  to  impose  high  pressurO| 
••  • ca5 


high  temperature  on  their 
samples. 

World  War  II  caused  the 
search  to  come  to  a stant 
until  1950  when  two  physit 
F.P.  Bundy  and  H.M,  Str 
were  reassigned  to  the  pro 
A year  later,  in  1951,  H.  T 
Hall  joined  the  research 
as  a physical  chemist. 

Dr.  Hall's  natural  driv^ 
get  things  done  in  a hurry  | 
ded  him  through  his  work  • 
the  chemical  problems  invo 
with  the  synthesis  of  diara 
and  he  found  himself  presei 


with  the  opportunity  to  run 
lerifl 


experiments  with  his  chera. 
under  high  pressures  and  h 
temperatures.  The  hydraulM 
paratus  he  used  in  these  effl 
ments  failed  to  create  the  lu 
sary  conditions  to  form  dianJ 
so  he  set  out  to  design  hlsH 
high-pressure  equipment. 

On  December  31,  1952,  hej 
ceived  an  idea  for  a prea 
transfer  device  which  wasji 
posed  to  be  able  to  achiev® 
required  pressures  and  lemfl 
tures.  When  tested,  it  cn 
yield  the  expected  results,  a 
design  was  revised  a montS 
er.  However,  Hall  had  difM 
obtaining  funds  for  the  bufl 
of  his  second  and  superior|| 
sure  transfer  device  becauS 
the  failure  of  his  first  invent 

Impatient  to  try  out  his  nes 
vention.  Dr.  Hall  asked  shoi| 


lel  to  build  his  new  "belt” 
iratus  during  spare  time.  By 
lumber  1953,  officials  at  Gener- 
Ilectric  became  convinced  of 
worth  of  Hall’s  invention  and 
K>rted  its  construction. 

‘belt”  consisted  of  several 
bentric  rings  or  belts,  forming 
1 oughnut-like  structure  with 
pistons  which  fit  into  the 
of  the  "doughnut,”  one  from 
r side.  The  carbon  sample 
compressed  between  the  pis- 
It  was  quickly  determined 
this  device  could  achieve  a 
sure  of  100,000  atmospheres 
0,000  pounds  per  square  inch) 
e maintaining  temperatures 
le  order  of  3000  degrees  centi- 
e,  the  two  most  important 
itions  for  the  synthesis  of 
,ond. 

r nearly  a year.  Dr.  Hall 
ntly  experimented  with  car- 
in  combination  with  other 
ical  agents  using  his  "belt” 
e.  Then  on  December  16, 
he  pushed  back  the  cover 
e chamber  of  his  equipment 
jaw  in  the  morning  sunlight 
parkle  of  the  first  man-made 
onds. 

:cess  at  last.  Hall’s  hands 
bled  a bit  as  he  carefully 


removed  the  tiny  crystals  from 
their  birthplace  for  a closer  look. 
He  sunk  into  a nearby  chair  for 
few  minutes  until  he  had  regain- 
ed his  composure.  Diamonds. 
Man-made  diamonds.  The  dream 
of  scientists  for  centuries,  and  he 
had  fulfilled  it. 

In  spite  of  his  intense  excite- 
ment at  the  moment  of  discovery, 
Dr.  Hall  witheld  final  judgment 
on  the  genuineness  of  his  crystals 
until  they  could  be  subjected  to 
rigorous  tests.  Hardness,  chemi- 
cal makeup,  and  crystal  struc- 
ture are  just  a few  of  the  criteria 
which  had  to  be  met,  but  the  most 
important  test  of  all  was  whether 
the  process  of  synthesis  could  be 
repeated. 

Because  his  crystals  met  all 
these  criteria  and  even  surpassed 
some  of  them,  the  man-made  dia- 
mond industry  has  grown  into 
a $50,000,000  a year  business. 
The  price  of  man-made  diamonds, 
however,  has  steadily  decreased 
from  $4.25  a carat,  when  first  of- 
fered for  sale  in  1957,  to  the  pre- 
sent price  of  $2.74  a carat 

The  entire  output  of  the  dia- 
mond industry  is  used  industriail- 
ly  as  an  abrasive  agent.  Drills  and 
grinding  devices  made  with  man- 


Some words  about. . . 

Agency,  Privacy  and 


SUFFICIENT 

>e  the  ffalaxies 
b;  who  cares 
Interstellar 
ef  This  tiny 

Drop  of  milky 
Way  in  which 
We  live  is 
Plenty  big  for 


Me  to  svnm  in — 
Quite  enough  to 
Drown  in  if  I 
Don’t  watch  out. 

-Carol  Lynn  Wright 


il 

It 


SMALL  MERCY 

I am  so  glad 
That  no  one  has 
Invented  yet  a 
Seismograph  for 

Heartbreak;  to 
Plot  a daily  curve 
Of  quakes  so 
Carefully  concealed 

Would  be,  I think, 
Unkind  at  least. 
And  at  the  most 
Unbearable. 


made  diamond  grit  last  from 
15  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  longer 
than  those  made  with  natural  dia- 
mond grit. 

As  most  things  which  are  con- 
sidered difficult  and  obscure  at 
first,  diamond  making  is  really 
quite  simple  if  one  has  good 
equipment  and  the  necessary 
raw  materials  coupled  with  the 
know-how  and  inventiveness  such 
as  those  brought  to  General 
Electric  by  Tracy  Hall. 

Now  director  of  the  Division 
of  Research  at  Brigham  Young 
University,  Dr.  Hall  is  regard^ 
as  the  world's  leading  authority 
in  ultrahigh-pressure-temperature 
r^earch.  Every  year  many  scien- 
tists from  various  parts  of  the 
world  travel  to  Provo,  Utah  to 
see  his  work  and  consult  with 
him.  His  office  is  deluged  with 
letters  and  telephone  calls  every 
day  from  scientists  in  univer- 
sities and  other  research  insti- 
tutions requesting  advice  and  in- 
formation on  the  science  of  high 
pressures. 

Under  Dr.  Hall’s  leadership, 
Brigham  Young  University  has 
risen  to  a place  of  leadership  in 
the  world  in  ultrahigh-pressure- 
temperature  research. 


Prayer 

A MOTHER’S  PRAYER  AT 
TIME  OF  ILLNESS 

The  night  has  settled  on  the 
world 

And  cooling  breezes  blow; 

Act^ss  the  sky,  the  old  moon 
creeps, 

And  tiny  star  lamps  glow. 

Now  to  my  weary  heart  there 
comes 

A luring  call  to  rest. 

If  only  I could  doze  a bit, 

My  baby  on  my  breast! 

Yet  somehow,  I must  ever  wake. 

My  lonely  vigil  keep — 

I oan’t  forsake, 

And  moonlit  waters,  still  and 
deep. 

Must  never  take  me  from  my 
duty  here, 

Dear  God,  don’t  let  me  fall 
asleep. 


— Mary  Jordan  Ricks 


— Carol  Lynn  Wright 


by  Alf  Pratt 


MISSIONARIES  ALS( 


Coeds  love  'em  or  loathe  ’em. 
Roommates  sometimes  have  a 
difficult  time  understanding 
them.  And  one  psychology  pro- 
fessor stated  that  for  a short 
period  they  live  in  a world  all  of 
their  own. 

Who  are  they?  Returned  mis- 
sionaries of  course.  And  in  case 
you  weren't  already  aware,  there 
are  approximately  2,000  such 
people  enrolled  at  Brigham 
Young  University. 

The  University  of  Utah,  Utah 
State  University  and  other  col- 
ieges have  returned  missionaries 
too,  but  probably  no  other  Ameri- 


can school  can  lay  claim  to  such  a 
large  and  cosmopolitan  group  as 
exists  here  on  the  Cougar  cam- 
pus. 

Where  do  they  come  from? 
From  every  mission  in  the  world, 
from  the  Andes  to  the  Western 
States.  They  speak  a multitude  of 
languages  ranging  from  Spanish 
to  Tongalese.  They  carry  with 
them  an  awareness  of  many  new 
customs  and  new  ideas  of  other 
people  and  cultures.  And  yet  they 
all  have  one  thing  in  common. 
Former  membership  in  the  big- 
gest brotherhood  of  its  kind  in 
the  world. 


Since  the  time  of  the 
atlon  of  the  gospel  in 
when  Joseph  Smith  sent 


of  Books  of  Mormon,  more 
100, 0(H)  Mormon  men  () 
women)  have  gone  out  into 
world  with  the  unique  Mon 
message. 

According  to  statistics  rel« 


at  BYU,  there  were  1,847  reti 
ed  missionaries  at  the  Y dui 
the  first  semester  indue 
women. 

The  mission  boasting  the  li 
est  number  of  former  Elders 
tending  BYU  is  the  Wes 
Canadian  Mission  with  73. 
North-western  and  Central  Sti 
have  69  each  while  the  Andes 
only  two  returned  misslona 
at  the  present  time. 


Most  of  the  returned  miss 
aries  reflect  on  their  days  in 
mission  field  and  agree  that 
toughest  part  of  the  experler 
was  coming  back  home.  Th 
when  the  difficulties  arose, 
least  such  was  the  opinion 
many  intervied  by  the  Unive 
They  were  asked,  “how  does 
feel  to  come  back  to  BYU  a 
two  years  in  another  part  of 
world." 


The  process  of  "adjustme 
which  means  many  things! 
many  people,  seemed  to  be  " 
biggest  gripe. 

Darvil  Kim  Black, 

Utah  said  it  took  him  about  I 
months  to  get  back  in  the  grof 
of  things. 

Black  said  he  found  it  hard  | 
cause  he  had  to  change  his  i 
of  life,  make  new  friends  i 
had  to  get  accepted  all  over  ag 
On  the  other  hand, 
McMaster,  a Salt  Lake  City  r 
dent  attending  the  University  • 
Utah,  said  he  didn't  have  ; 
real  problem  becoming  adjus 


(McMaster,  by  the  way,  ' 
assisted  on  the  way  to  readj 
ment  by  a former  BYU  stud 
They  were  married  shortly  a 
his  release  from  the  Gulf  1 
Sion.) 

“Not  me!”  retorted  ([)rem’s 


Two  recently  returned  missionaries  stroll  around  the  campus 
meditating  about  the  problems  of  readjusting  to  the  swing  of 
things. 


LAVE  THEIR  PROBLEMS 


Not  the  least  of  which  is  readjusting  to  life 
“back  home.” 


er  when  asked  it  he  had  any 
Hem  of  becoming  acclimated 
kvilized”  life. 

rty  Bingham  of  Santaquin 
Ihe  didn't  have  enough  time 
pny  about  “fitting”  after  his 
! from  the  Australian  Mis- 
I Jay,  like  many  others  went 
I the  service  of  Uncle  Saun. 

1 Frazier  of  Springville  said 
Bvas  frustrated  because  he 
ight  people  were  different 
ff^he  had  been  used  to. 
chard  Knight,  Brigham  City, 
Led  he  wanted  to  give  “Call 
Vp^ntance”  lessons  to  many 
get  at  home. 

far  the  biggest  problem, 
Ijone  mentioned  by  almost 
returned  missionary,  was 
f something  to  do. 


Warren  McKellar,  president  of 
the  Delta  Phi  returned  mission- 
ary religious  unit,  and  Dick  Ful- 
ler, St.  George,  Utah  both  agreed 
they  had  too  much  time  on  their 
hands  after  coming  home. 

George  Mangan  added  that  he 
found  it  hard  to  go  anywhere 
without  pausing  for  a word  of 
prayer. 

Rich  Allen  of  Raymond,  Al- 
berta said  his  biggest  problem 
was  ridding  himself  of  old  habits. 

“It’s  quite  embarassing  to  call 
every  girl  sister,  or  to  shake 
hands  when  you  say  goodnight 
to  a girl,”  Rich  revealed. 

Allen  also  commented  that  such 
habits  as  reaching  for  an  appoint- 
ment book  or  Bible  that  aren't 


there  can  also  cause  embarasse- 
ment. 

Probably  the  best  answer  of 
what  it  feels  like  to  come  home 
after  two  years  in  the  mission 
field  was  given  by  Kent  Hardy 
of  the  University  of  Utah. 

Hardy  decribed  his  experience 
of  adjusting  as  “awful  fun." 
which  seems  to  be  sort  of  a 
paradoxical  answer. 

We  aren’t  sure  exactly  what 
he  meant. 

The  only  way  to  find  out  for 
sure  is  to  go  and  find  a returned 
missionary  and  ask  him  what  it 
feels  like  to  go  through  the  pain- 
ful pleasureful  process  of  adjust- 
ment. 


More  words  about.  . . 


DoubE  Revenge,  Hurt  and  Loneliness 


AGNOSTIC 

Ting,  the  callous  fingers 
^within  the  endless  shadow, 
dimensions  and  feeling 

hths 

pf  defining  nothing 

there  not  the  generative, 
■gible  dimensions  within  the 
\ng  shadow. 

he  soul  whispers, 
mind, 

rir  solacing  dimension  in  the 
light  nonexistent,  and  in 

en  darkness  palpable, 

Te  no  measure, 
motion.  . 9 

Paul  Bluhm 


THE  TICKLER 

by  Thomas  Ray  Winkel 

I was  a freshman  in  high 
school  and  I didn’t  care  to  be 
tickled  but  there  was  a short  fel- 
low who  liked  to  tickle  me  and  I 
didn't  like  him. 

One  day  in  between  classes  he 
tickled  me  and  I became  angry 
yes,  very  angry.  I was  carrying 
a binder  with  books  in  it  and  I 
held  the  binder  with  two  firm 
hands  and  drew  it  behind  my 
head  and  the  short  guy  was 
standing  in  front  of  me  tickling 
my  ribs  and  I was  angry,  yes, 
very  angry,  when  I brought  the 
binder  down  with  much  force  on 
his  head.  He  stopped  tickling  and 
staggered  around  for  a few  sec- 
onds with  a stupid  expression  on 
his  face  and  then  fell  to  the  floor. 
He  looked  up  with  a blank  look 
on  his  face  and,  yes,  I was 
tickled. 


INTROVERT 

She  hurt  me  when  I was  new — 
when  I was  tender. 
I don’t  hate  her. 

But  the  wall  she  built  is  still 
around  me. 

Rik  Simpson 


ALONE 

Alone  without  himself. 

He  reached  out  only  with  hesi- 
tant 

Fingers  to  touch  another  life. 
But  afraid  of  being  thought  a 
fool, 

Withdrew  his  hand  and 
Closed  his  eyes  against  the  world 
Too  soon  to  see  the  hand 
Outstretched 
Just  short  of  his. 

Judi  Keeler 


1 


Brigham  Young  University 
Receives  Valuable  Paintings 

“Hagar  and  Ishmael  in  the  Desert”  and  “Troilus 
and  Cressida”  are  valued  at  $24,000. 


One  of  most  valuable  art  be- 
quests ever  given  Brigham  Young 
University  has  just  been  received 
by  the  BYU  Art  Department,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  J.  Roman  Andrus, 
department  chairman. 

Dr.  Millard  Duxbury,  promi- 
nent physician  and  collector 
of  Reno,  Nev.,  has  donated  two 
paintings.  They  are  Thomas 
Cole’s  “Hagar  and  Ishmael  in 
the  Desert,”  valued  at  $8500,  and 
Benjamin  West’s  “Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  valued  at  about  $16,000. 
Both  artists  figure  prominently 
in  American  art  history,  accord- 
ing to  members  of  the  art  faculy. 

Until  a permanent  place  is 
prepared  for  the  paintings,  they 
will  be  hung  in  the  offices  of  Dr. 
Conan  Mathews,  d'ean  of  the 
College  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Dr. 
Andrus. 

Cole,  who  lived  from  1801  to 
1848,  was  considered  the  leader 
of  the  Hudson  River  School,  popu- 
lar during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century.  These  artists  wand- 
ered through  the  Catskills  and 
Hudson  River  Valley  looking  for 
subject  matter  involving  pano- 
ramic mountain  views. 

West,  who  lived  from  1738  to 
1820,  was  a PhOadelphia  Quaker 
who  sought  fame  and  fortune  a- 
broad.  He  first  went  to  Italy  and 
embraced  the  neo-classics  tradi- 
tion just  emerging.  From  Italy  he 
mov^  to  London  where  success 
seemed  to  await  his  new  classical 
style.  He  became  a favorite  paint- 
er of  King  George  III,  who  spon- 
sored him  in  preference  to  Eng- 
lish artists.  West  provided  the 
stimulus  for  the  etstablishment 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  be- 
came its  president. 

West,  who  was  famous  for 


his  hospitality  to  young  Ameri- 
can painters,  was  particular- 
ly known  for  his  large  histori- 
cal paintings  such  as  “Penn’s 
Treaty  with  the  Indians.”  He 
also  did  portraits,  conversation 


pieces  and  scenes  from  litech  i 
ture.  He  painted  pople  in  c» 
temporary  dress,  not  in  the  usoi  ^ 
classical  costume.  For  example ' 
he  refused  to  paint  an  Amerlo^ 
Indian  in  a toga.  ' 


“Troilus  and  Cressida,”  one  of  the  paintings  recently  donated| 
to  Brigham  Young  University  by  Dr.  Millard  Duxbury,  a 
prominent  collector  from  Reno,  Nevada.  I 


'I 

irchaeologists  Still  Dig 
It  Utah  Lake  Mound  Site 


Jiudent  archaeologists  from 
JJ-ham  Young  University  have, 
Jjthe  past  few  years,  been  con- 
Iflng  interesting  archaeological 
ijvations  in  an  ancient  mound 
tj-he  G.  M.  Hinckley  property 
f|  the  Provo  airport.  The  re- 
in are  presently  being  dis- 
I ed  in  a showcase  in  the  south 
9 I of  the  Eyring  Science  Cen- 
1 

j ccavations  were  begun  in  the 
1 ent  mound,  called  Hinckley 
j nd  III,  in  1956  when  Dr.  Ross 
ijphristensen  of  the  BYU  ar- 
ology  department  conducted 
ijiass  in  archaeological  field 
lods,  utilizing  Mound  III  as  a 
laboratory.  Work  was  con- 
h1  in  the  fall  of  1959  and  dur- 
he  summer  and  fall  of  1960. 
nong  the  many  interesting 
nt  finds  recovered  by  the 
1 aeologists  was  a firepit  made 
I one  and  located  just  north  of 
^tangular  pit  house.  The  fire- 
contained  an  abundance  of 
coal  and  burned  animal 
The  house  was  construct- 
y first  digging  a rectangular 
pproximately  10  feet  wide,  11 
long  and  9 inches  deep  into 
Tound.  Wooden  posts  approx- 
ely  5 to  6 inches  in  diameter 
set  up  in  each  corner.  These 
were  probably  forked  and 
beams  were  placed  between 
1.  Other  poles  sloped  from  the 
beams  down  to  the  ground 
all  were  covered  with  addi- 
J poles  and  branches  and  the 
e plastered  over  with  adobe, 
e house  seems  to  have  been 

3ed  down  in  ancient  times  as 
meed  by  large  lumps  of  char- 
es recovered  from  the  Mound  as 
as  burned  adobe.  Some  of  the 
still  bears  the  impression 
a fie  poles  over  which  it  was 
ered  and  one  piece  shows  the 
lb  impression  of  the  Indian 
lible  for  its  construction, 
her  artifacts  found  include 
Ifal  arrowheads,  scrapers, 
awls  and  gaming  pieces, 
2,000  pieces  of  broken  pot- 
some  of  which  have  been 

§'  ally  restored  and  show  ves- 
/pes  such  as  pitchers,  and 
jars,  and  figurines.  These 
are  particularly  interesting, 
were  made  of  unbaked  clay 
the  eyes  are  usually  shown 
'o  slits  in  the  top  of  the  head 
the  nose  and  mouth  are  rep- 
alited  by  three  punctate  dots. 


Student  archaeologists  Dee  F.  Green  and  Kristine  Hansen 
take  careful  measurements  of  an  ancient  firepit  found  during 
the  1959  season  of  excavation  at  Hinckley  Mound  III. 


Some  of  the  specimens  are  almost 
flat,  others  are  round.  Over  20 
specimens  have  been  recovered 
from  the  site,  three  of  which  are 
female,  but  the  majority  are  frag- 
mentary. Some  of  the  better 
specimens  are  on  display  in  the 
science  center  exhibit. 

Excavations  were  conducted  by 
laying  out  a series  of  five-foot 
squares,  each  student  being  as- 
signed to  a square.  Six  inch  verti- 
cal datum  levels  were  also  estab- 
lished. This  made  it  possible  for 
the  position  of  each  artifact  re- 
covered to  be  recorded  horzon- 
tally  and  vertically.  The  soil  is 
removed  with  a shovel  a fraction 
of  an  inch  at  a time  in  order  to 
recover  as  many  artifacts  as  pos- 
sible. Where  delicate  removal  is 
required  a trowel  and  brush  are 
used.  Artifacts  from  each  level 
are  placed  in  a labeled  bag  and 
taken  to  the  laboratory  in  the 
basement  of  the  Science  building 
where  they  are  washed  and 


labeled  prior  to  study  and  ex- 
hibition. 

The  culture  of  the  peoples  who 
lived  in  Utah  Valley  in  pre-his- 
toric  times  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural economy  including  the  rais- 
ing of  maize  and  probably  beans 
and  squash  as  well.  The  diet,  how- 
ever, was  heavily  supplemented 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  Bones  of 
such  animals  as  the  deer,  buffalo, 
various  fowl  including  ducks,  and 
small  game  such  as  rabbits,  etc., 
have  been  recovered  from  the 
mound.  The  peoples  represented 
by  the  material  culture  of  Mound 
III  probably  lived  in  the  valley 
sometime  between  800  A.D.  and 
about  1300  A.D. 

Further  work  in  similar 
mounds  will  be  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  fall  semester,  1961.  Stu- 
dents who  are  interested  should 
contact  Dr.  Christensen  and  can 
obtain  credit  by  registering  for 
Archaeology  551. 


How  Much  Reading 
Do  BYU  Students  Do? 

by  Glenn  C.  Davis 

abide  by  the  honor  system,  in 
effect  at  this  institution,  and  each 
student  was  asked  to  place  his  or 
her  name  on  the  questionnaire  in 
order  that  follow-up  questions 
could  be  directed  to  them,  but 
not  used  in  any  way  against 
them.  In  all  but  two  exceptions, 
names  were  placed  on  the  re- 
turned questionnaires. 

First  question  listed  on  the 
questionnaire  was,  "How  much 
time  did  you  spend  reading  yes- 
terday's campus  newspaper  the 
Daily  Universe?”  13.2  per  cent 
said  that  they  did  not  see  the 
paper.  33.3  per  cent  spent  1-10 
minutes  reading  it.  Some  37.6 
per  cent  stated  that  they  devot- 
ed 11-20  minutes  to  the  paper. 
The  remainder  devoted  longer 
periods  of  time.  One  student 
spent  more  than  one  hour  read- 
ing the  paper. 

Question  two  asked  how  much 
time  was  spent  reading  all  other 
newspapers?  21,6  per  cent  saw 
no  other  paper.  21.1  per  cent, 
and  mean  average  spent  1-10 
minutes  with  all  other  papers. 


Everybody  and  his  dog  reads  the  Daily  Universe,  almost. 


Reading  has  become  more 
than  a fad  on  university  cam- 
puses. Speed  reading  has  blos- 
somed, almost  becoming  a type 
of  status  symbol. 

In  an  attempt  to  clearify  some 
of  the  confusion  and  mystery 
that  has  surrounded  the  reading 
habits  of  students,  the  Daily 
Universe,  student  newspaper  of 
the  Brigham  Young  University, 
appropriated  a small  research 
grant  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  just  what  and  how  much 
students  read. 

The  survey  reported  here  is 
only  a pilot  study,  not  a compre- 
hensive research  project.  It  was 
not  taken  from  a pure  random 
sample.  Rather  it  was  taken 
from  a psychology  class  of  some 
200  students  who  were  as  nearly 
representative  of  the  University 
enrollment  as  any  one  class  can 
be.  The  class  fills  a general 
graduation  requirement  and 
therefore  was  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  all  areas  of  academ- 
ic endeavor. 

Each  student  was  urged  to 


» 


At  least  they 
the  Daily 


Five  students  spent  more 
1 hour. 

‘‘How  many  minutes  of 
news  did  you  hear?”  was 
asked,  23.8  per  cent  heard, 
radio  news.  41.1  per  cent 
from  1-10  minutes  of 
news.  17.8  per  cent  heard 
minutes  of  news  and  six 
more  than  one  hour  of 
news.  The  average 
to  this  question  heard  from 
minutes  of  radio  news  the 
vious  day. 

Television  viewing  was 
queried.  An  overwhelming 
jority  (78.7  per  cent)  stated 
they  saw  no  television  the 
vious  day.  5.0  per  cent 
stated  that  they  had 
television  for  more  than 
hour  the  day  before. 

The  five  leading  news 
zines  were  listed  in 
Students  were 
the  appropriate  block  if 
had  read  any  portion  of 
magazines  within  the 
week.  36.7  per  cent  of 
stated  they  had  read  none, 
per  cent  of  the  women 
none.  38.3  per  cent  men 
23.3  per  cent  women  read 
portion  of  one  news 

23.2  men  and  28.5 
two  or  more  magazines, 
magazines  listed  included 
Newsweek,  U.  S.  New 
World  Report,  Life  and 

Question  eight  asked 
mudi  time  per  day  do  j 
mate  you  spend 
that  are  not 
signed  reading  for  a 
class.  24.2  spent  0 
per  cent  spent  1-5  minu 
per  cent  spent  6-10  mini 
per  cent  spent  11-30 

15.2  per  cent  spent  31-6( 
utes  7.3  per  cent  read  for 
minutes  and  2.0  per 
more  than  90  minutes, 
average  would  be  in  th, 
minute  category, 

THE  most 
question  asked 
much  time  they 
the  last  week  to  scripture 
ing.  17.8  per  cent  spent  l 
utes.  6.2  per  cent  read  f 
minutes,  10.0  per  cent  re 
6-10  minutes  (average),  !• 
cent  read  for  31-60 
12.1  per  cent  read  for  61- 
utes  and  22.1  per  cent 


TEXTBOOK  AND/OR  ASSIGNED  BEADING 
> Spent  Men  Women  Both 

Ininutes  5.4%  3.4%  4.23% 

'1  15  minutes  4.1  6.0  5 29 

,1-30  ininutes  5.4  5.1  5.29 

1- 60  minutes  2.5  12.0  8 46 

I 2 hours  15.1  13.7  14.28 

F 3 hours  (average)  21.7  20.6  21  10 

I 4 hours  23.2  14.6  17  19 

li  5 hours  5.4  8.6  7 40 

!re  than  5 hours  12.2  10.3  11 11 


than  90  minutes  to  read- 
jthe  scriptures  during  the 
feous  week.  Men  read  con- 
lably  more  scripture  than 
^en  with  35.5  per  cent  of  the 
, spending  more  than  90 
ctes  on  the  holy  verses, 
^nd  part  of  this  pilot  read- 
|p  study  was  a detailed  aid- 
jscall  readership  study  of  the 
ious  day’s  Daily  Universe, 
student  was  shown  a copy 
ohe  March  23  edition  of  the 
Uierse  that  was  pre-num- 
1 with  red  pencils, 
adents  filling  out  the  ques- 
3 laires  were  asked  to  simply 
^ the  number  in  red  and  mark 
^ her  they  noted  the  story  or 
most  of  it.  In  the  case  of 
res,  they  were  instructed  to 
: the  read  most  block  only 
jy  read  the  outline  accom- 

of 


ji 



‘1  ing  the  picture, 
j adership  in  most  areas  x/. 
J aper  exceeded  expectations. 
W per  cent  of  male  readers 
81-7  per  cent  of  female 
TS  read  the  lead  story.  An- 
12.5  per  cent  of  all  women 
[I  I the  story  for  a grand  to- 
:fc  ! 94.2  per  cent  who  at  least 
j ;he  story.  The  number  who 
‘Il(ed  the  two  pictures  on 

Jone  is  even  higher.  Male 
rship  was  slightly  less  than 
e on  the  front  page  stories 
: fl  le  reverse  was  true  for  oth- 
?as  of  the  paper, 
itorials  were  read  by  only 
. . !ifth  of  the  students  while 
;s  were  enjoyed  by  four- 
. 40  per  cent  read  most  of 
?tters  to  the  editor. 

particular  issue  of  the 
contained  the  ASBYU 
tution  in  its  entirety.  This 
nted  to  nearly  100  column 
s of  small  type  face.  10.9 
,.._  ent  of  the  males  and  7.7 
K mt  of  the  feihales  included 
i study  indicated  that  they 
' most  of  the  constitution, 
•etically  this  should  have 
:ted  as  little  readership  as 
ing  that  could  have  been 
shed. 

a m o n d Jubilee  column 
lists  new  engagements 
marriages  attracted  48.0 
mt  of  the  women  but  only 
jer  cent  of  the  men.  The 
society  story  received  a 
of  the  women  readers 
ly  4.7  per  cent  of  the  men. 


The  lead  sports  story  on  the 
other  hand,  attracted  39  per 
cent  of  the  men  but  only  2 per 
cent  of  the  women. 

Advertising  readership  was 
eratic  and  seemed  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  design  of  the  ad 
as  to  how  well  it  attracted  in- 
terest. A half-page  ad  drew  only 
11  per  cent  readership  from 
both  sexes  while  a four  inch  ad 
drew  over  40  per  cent.  Classified 
advertising  drew  nearly  25  per 


cent  of  the  students  who  read 
most  and  another  50  per  cent 
who  glanced  through  them. 

One  story  containing  five 
lines,  a headline  in  small  type 
and  which  was  completely  bur- 
ied on  page  three  received  23.4 
per  cent  and  21.1  per  cent  male 
and  female  readership  resp>ec- 
tively. 

Questions  raised  by  this  study 
include:  How  can  the  newspaper 
best  serve  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  students  who  are  not  ex- 
posed to  any  news  other  than 
the  Daily  Universe?  Why  does 
one  quarter  of  the  studentbody 
devote  less  than  one  hour  per 
day  to  reading  either  assigned 
or  unassigned  reading? 

If  spirituality  follows  the 
reading  of  scripture  at  least  one 
of  the  goals  of  the  founders  of 
Brigham  Young  University 
should  be  realized. 


*7/te 

Who  looks  upon  the  face  of  love 
To  see  less  than  gentleness? 

Who  discerns  that  lips  and  eyes 
Are  strangers  in  meaning? 

Who  sees  the  fragile  form 
Of  a single  tear? 

A tear,  that  holds  vAthin  itself, 
Reluctant  dawn? 

Rising  to  the  crest  of  passion, 
Who  thinks  of  ebb-tide? 
spray.  . . 

Spending  itself  unheeded  on  the 
reef? 

Dorothy  O.  Rea 
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OUR  COVER — Ann  Hastings,  a junior  from  Mesa,  Arizona, 
and  Linda  Young,  a freshman  from  Fallon,  Nevada,  splash 
their  way  against  the  current  in  the  irrigation  canal  skirting 
the  campus.  The  day  was  warm,  the  water  was  cool,  their 
feet  were  tired.  . . a perfect  subject  for  photographer  Gary 
Hopkinson. 


by  Robert  H.  Teichert  (The  Ob$ervti>B 


You  can  tell  that  spring  is  here 
U you’re  Just  the  least  bit  observ- 
ant. For  instance,  yesterday,  I 
noticed  that  a young  man  had 
been  overcome  by  the  spring  and 
had  gone  wading  in  the  ditch  that 
skirts  the  hill  and  the  campus. 
Evidently  he  had  nearly  drowned. 

Now,  I'll  have  to  admit  that  I’m 
assuming  that  he  had  gone  wad- 
ing and  nearly  drowned.  It  may 
have  been  the  electricity  that  got 
him. 

Being  a little  reticent  about  but- 
ting into  things  that  are  none  of 
my  affair,  I didn’t  go  over  and 
Inquire.  Anyway  to  go  on  with 


the  parable,  some  fine,  brave 
campus  lass  had  come  to  his 
rescue. 

She  had  him  out  on  the  bank 
and  was  administering  mouth-to. 
mouth  breathing.  (Only  one  thing 
bothers  me.  Alter  so  many  ex- 
changes how  do  they  eliminate 
all  that  excess  carbon  dioxide? 
I should  have  asked  the  young 
lady  because  she  seemed  to  be  an 
expert  in  the  method,  but  I was 
afraid  of  breaking  the  rhythm 
and  spoiling  the  whole  effort.) 

It  was  a beautiful  spot:  grassy, 
with  flowering  trees  lining  the 
sparkling  stream  and  bees  and 


quail  and  kingfishers 
about.  Under  any  other  ( ' ' ' 
stances  it  would  have  t 
romantic  spot,  but  with  the  mat 
ory  of  the  human  sufferingiB  S- 
the  danger  in  that  spot  I'm  h ' 
that  neither  of  those  young  E 
pie  will  ever  visit  it  again.  ^ f. 

Considering  tlie  intimacy  ofjlf 
aforementioned  method,  onelSF 
only  hope  that  they  do  not  ha'f 
occasion  to  meet  again  on  e 
pus.  It  might  be  embarrasslil 
both.  Besides,  the  young  | 
could  possibly  feel  obligata 
the  young  lady  who 
saved  his  life. 


